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SPACE AND EXTENSE 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


Part L THE PROBLEM 


I. INTRODUCING THE DIFFICULTIES: 


Is it possible that there is space in the spiritual world, together 
with its parallel time? This has been discussed and debated for 
half a century with the result that today prominent theologians of 
the church can be found to support both sides of this question. 
And both sides have ample grounds for their positions because 
the Writings clearly teach that there is no space in the spiritual 
world but they also describe many structures in the spiritual 
world which require extended objects and extended relations in 
that world. Therefore there is no space in the spiritual world and 
yet there are extended objects there. 

This is a monumental contradiction, or so it would seem; but 
it is only an apparent one because there is a good rational ex- 
planation for this opposition. Swedenborg wrote during a period 
of great philosophical change, and the words “space” and “time” 
as he used these two words, did not always have the meaning 
which we give them today. The full explanation is long and dif- 
ficult so I propose to explain the whole situation as briefly as 
possible. 

No reader of the Writings needs to be told that there is no 
space in the spiritual world, but there are only a few who realize 
the enormous amount of evidence which shows that there is ex- 
tense in that world. Neither of these two teachings may be ig- 
nored because both properly describe conditions in the other 
world. Now since the evidence for extended structures in the 
spiritual world is almost unknown, it must be fully explained 
so that the true nature of the spiritual world can be understood, 
namely, that it is both non-spatial and at the same time extended. 
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Probably the most important evidence for extense in the 
spiritual world is the extense of the natural world, for it is said 
that the natural world was created, not from nothing, but from 
the substances of the spiritual world. The creation of the matters 
of the natural world was by means of discrete degrees, so it is the 
doctrine of discrete degrees which must be examined first. 


II. DiscrRETE DEGREES AND DESCARTES: 


The doctrine of discrete degrees is often misunderstood be- 
cause of the frequent statement that there is a real discrete degree 
between the spiritual world and the natural. This statement if not 
false is at least misleading, because there are several discrete de- 
grees in the spiritual world and several in the natural world. If 
one speaks of the matters of the earth, there are a number of 
discrete degrees between the spiritual world and sand and stones. 
But if one speaks of the minds of men living in the natural world, 
there are no discrete degrees between them and the minds of men 
living in the other world. 

The idea that there is a real discrete degree between the nat- 
ural world and the spiritual world is not from Swedenborg but 
from Descartes (1596-1650), For it was Descartes who said that 
there are two realities, the world of mind whose only quality is 
thought, and the world of matter whose only quality is extension. 
Descartes arrived at this conclusion from “doubt.” He started out 
by doubting everything, but since he could not doubt that he was 
doubting, he perforce concluded that doubting was a reality. He 
said, I doubt, therefore I am. 

Swedenborg never liked these doubts for they are very poor 
things for religion, and early in life he saw that doubts inevitably 
lead to the denial of life after death (A. Acton, Letters and Me- 
morials of Swedenborg. Bryn Athyn, 1955, p. 20). And in the Writ- 
ings he says, “They not only doubt all things, but in their heart 
they deny” (A.C. 1072) .* 

It may appear on casual reading that Swedenborg did approve 
of Descartes in that Memorable Relation where the followers of 
Descartes, Aristotle and Leibniz debated the merits of spiritual in- 
flux, physical influx, and pre-established harmony (Influx 19). 
*Nearly all quotations from Swedenborg’s works have been examined in the 


original language, and certain retranslations have been made to obtain greater 
accuracy. 
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But a careful reading shows Swedenborg’s contempt of these Car- 
tesians, because they were willing to leave it for chance to deter- 
mine the truth. It was neither the Cartesians nor chance but 
Providence who caused the words spiritual influx to come out of 
the hat first — spiritual influx, influx from the spiritual to the 
natural, but never the reverse. 


Descartes’ own system of philosophy shows the reason for this 
contempt. He taught neither spiritual influx, nor physical influx, 
nor any other kind of influx. He described the two diverse reali- 
ties in such terms that neither could act on the other. His system 
is often called an “unrelated Dualism” (Calkins, The Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy). The Writings dispose of Descartes with 
this statement: 


“That today the union of the soul and the body is not known is proved 
by the hypothesis of the learned concerning the soul, especially of Descartes 
and others, that it is a substance separate from the body in some place or 
other when nevertheless it is the inmost man, thus man from head to foot” 
(ie. 13): 


So the idea that there is an especially real discrete degree 
between the spiritual and the natural worlds is from Descartes 
but not from Swedenborg; for Swedenborg describes a world com- 
posed of numerous discrete degrees, some in the natural world, 
and some in the spiritual. 


III. SWEDENBORG’S D1scRETE DEGREES 


Swedenborg describes discrete degrees in two ways, which, 
while perfectly correct are often misinterpreted: — “cause and ef- 
fect” is one, “sight of the eye and sight of the mind” is another. 
While both of these are two characteristics of discrete degrees in 
their proper setting, both can be misunderstood. The reason for 
this is that neither states the fundamental character of discrete 
degrees. Discrete degrees are the means by which the natural 
world is created from the spiritual world and the means by which 
the whole universe is created from the spiritual sun. 


“Cause and effect” is truly a character of discrete degrees 
when it is understood that causes are in the spiritual world and 
effects in the natural (A.C. 2993). But there are examples of 
cause and effect in the natural world where there are not discrete 
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degrees. So cause and effect must be carefully examined before 
identifying it with discrete degrees. 

“Sight of the mind and sight of the eye” is an example of the 
activity of two organic structures separated by discrete degrees, 
but it tells neither how the eye is created from the mind, nor how 
matter is created from spirit. So it is an incomplete example of 
discrete degrees. 


These inadequate ideas of discrete degrees have had wide cir- 
culation, despite the fact that the Writings quite clearly and quite 
frequently describe discrete degrees in a different way, namely, 
that a lower discrete degree is a substance compounded from a 
number of units of the higher degree, so joined together that they 
make a united whole. In this way the spiritual world and the 
natural world were both created from the substances of the spir- 
itual sun. 

The simplest description of discrete degrees is probably in 
Heaven and Hell (38). 


“There are two kinds of degrees, there are continuous degrees and there are 
degrees not continuous. Continuous degrees are as the decreasing grade of 
light from the flame to obscurity; or as the decreasing degree of vision from 
those things which are in light to those things which are in shade [and other 
examples.] While degrees not continuous but discrete are discriminated as 
prior and posterior, as cause and effect, and as the producing and the pro- 
duced ... In every single thing of the universal world whatsoever it may 
be, there are such degrees of production and composition, namely, that from 
the first is the second, and from the second is the third, and so on” (H.H. 38, 
see D.L.W. 184). 


The Writings describe this production and composition of dis- 
crete degrees by numerous other words and phrases, for example: 


“simples, congregates of these and congregates of these again” (D.L.W. 184); 
“successive compositions, or placings together, or confasciculations or bund- 
lings together, and conglobations or massings together” (D.L.W. 207). “They 
are produced from the first degree, for their formation is such that the first 
by confasciculations or conglobations, in a word, by congregations, produces 
the second, and by this the third” (D.L.W. 195). Finally they are “generations 
and compositions of one thing from another” (I. XIV). This can mean 
only that a number of units of a higher degree are combined to form one 
unit of a lower degree. 


Many examples of discrete degrees are given — the muscle 
with its fibres and fibrils, the nerve with its major and minor 
fibrils; all things of the organs and viscera, and all things of the 
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vegetable and mineral kingdom. In woods there are compagina- 
tions of filaments in a triplicate order; in metals and stones there 
is a conglobation of parts likewise in triplicate order (D.L.W. 190 
and I, XVI). 

Since the visible and tangible things of this world are com- 
posed of such degrees, says Swedenborg, it is legitimate to con- 
clude that all the invisible things of the natural world and the 
things of the spiritual world — all are composed of similarly 
formed discrete degrees (D.L.W. 191). Therefore, the organic sub- 
stances of the mind, the natural atmospheres and the spiritual at- 
mospheres are formed by such discrete degrees (D.L.W., 191, I. 
Povie®.C:R. 33). 


The number of these degrees in the whole universe is given. 
There are three degrees in the materials of the earth, three de- 
grees in the natural atmospheres, three degrees in the spiritual at- 
mospheres (T.C.R. 33) and three degrees above the celestial heaven 
(A.C. 7270). This makes twelve discrete degrees in the whole cre- 
ated universe. 

Since discrete degrees are degrees of composition it follows 
that the units which compose the interior degrees are very small 
substances or tiny forms. The substances of the mineral kingdom 
are very small forms (D.L.W. 313); and so likewise are the nat- 
ural atmospheres, for they are separate substances or very small 
forms arising from the natural sun, the fire of which they receive 
singularly. (D.L.W. 174). The spiritual atmospheres are even small- 
er forms for they also are separate substances or very small 
forms, which receive the Sun singularly and divide the fire of the 
Sun into so many substances or forms (Ibid). In this respect 
they are like the natural atmospheres (Ibid). The inmost of all cre- 
ated substances must be the smallest of all because all other sub- 
stances and matters are formed from it by conglobation. So the 
Writings say that the first of all created substances are the small- 
est and the simplest (D.L.W. 229). These are the primitives of the 
Spiritual Sun from which the whole of creation is formed (T.C.R. 
Bo) 

These small forms of the spiritual world are spatial forms, 
for size means space (D.L.W. 7). But they cannot be measured by 
anything in the natural world, nor by anything in the spiritual 
world, so in this sense they are not spatial (§: XIII). But they must 
have something very like space, because the primitives of the 
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Spiritual Sun could hardly be small in any other way (D.L.W. 
2293 AVC HT 200 i 

Discrete degrees are found not only in the substances and 
matters of the universe but also in the various activities and for- 
ces of these substances. 


“They are as the force producing and the force produced which again becomes 
the producer even to the ultimate produced” (D. Love XI). These forces are 
further described in the Writings as “Life, forces and forms” (D.L.W 201), 
or “Living Conatus, living force and living motion” (D.L.W. 219), and as 
“forces from the spiritual sun” (D.L.W. 315), for “the spiritual is an active 
or a living force” (T.C.R. 607; I. IX. 11, D.L.W. 157). 


It must be understood very clearly and most emphatically, 
however, that these living forces of the spiritual world and even 
the dead forces of the natural world are not in themselves div- 
ided into discrete degrees. All force, all motion and all activity is 
uncreated, is the Divine influx which is not created (T.C.R. 472). 
The inflowing Divine only takes the form of discrete degrees be- 
cause of the substances and matters of the world into which it 
flows. 


The universe is not formed into a single series of twelve suc- 
cessive degrees, however, because the natural sun is created from 
the Spiritual Sun, and each world is created from its own sun 
(T.C.R. 76, D. Wis. XII—3). Therefore, there are two series of 
discrete degrees arising from the Spiritual Sun — the spiritual 
world, arising directly from it, and the natural world, arising in- 
directly from it. Each series consists of six degrees. 

‘Still there are not two universes but only one, for the universe 
is so created that it is a “continuous production from the creator 
even to ultimates ... it hangs from the Lord like a chained to- 
gether unit” (Ang. Idea; D.L.W. 392), and hence it is, that all 
things of the natural world “are receptacles of prior things, and 
these of things still prior and thus in order, receptacles of the 
primitives of which the Spiritual Sun consists” (T.C.R. 33). An- 
other way of stating this is that the first degree is the all in all of 
the following degrees (D.L.W. 195). 

Because of this double series of discrete degrees, one depend- 
ing on the Spiritual Sun and the other on the natural, it some- 
times appears as if there is a very special degree between the 
natural world and the spiritual; this however is not a discrete de- 
gree, but a veil blocking the sight of the spirit (T.C.R. 767). Men 
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as to their minds are on a plane with spirits in the other world, 
but their bodies are on the six planes of the natural and the ma- 
terial worlds. 


There is indeed, however, a certain difference between the 
degrees of the natural world and those of the spiritual world. 
This is due, it is stated, to pressure on the atmospheres. This 
pressure increases in the lower degrees to such an extent that cer- 
tain units of the natural atmospheres lose their atmospheric char- 
acters and are converted into the matters of the earth (D.L.W. 302, 
310). 

The doctrine of discrete degrees, as set forth in the Writings, 
testifies to the extended nature of the spiritual world. This con- 
clusion cannot be avoided, because the matters of the earth are 
nothing more than bundles or masses of spiritual substances bound 
together and compressed to make the unit of matter; strictly non- 
extended units cannot be bundled and massed together to make a 
spatial object. Whether these supposed non-spatial units be 
goods and truths without any extended correlates, or whether 
they be some other unknown and indescribable units, it makes no 
difference; non-extended units of any kind cannot be massed to- 
gether to make an extended object. This is against all human un- 
derstanding. 

It is by no means sufficient to say that this is something 
which we cannot understand, because we are assured that we can 
understand — not completely and fully perhaps (D.L.W. 306) 
as do the most intelligent angels, but still sufficient enough to 
give us a rational understanding. For we are promised that we 
may enter rationally into the arcana of faith (T.C.R. 508). 


Among the arcana of faith — certainly a prominent one—is 
the nature of the substances of creation. Centuries before the ad- 
vent of the Lord, philosophers speculated that this might be wa- 
ter or air, and speculations about this continued down to Swed- 
enborg’s time. Swedenborg himself spent years working on this 
subject; his Principia and his Physiological works are the result. 
Indeed, it was these very studies on the substances of the mac- 
rocosm and the microcosm which made him say: 


“I was introduced by the Lord first into the natural sciences, and thus pre- 
pared; and indeed from the year 1710 to 1744 when heaven was opened to 


me cDo0c, 2:257). 
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Therefore it is absurd to say that we cannot understand those 
things; absurd to say, that extended matter arose from a massing 
together of strictly non-extended units; for we are able to under- 
stand that this could not be possible. So the doctrine of discrete 
degrees requires extended objects and extended relations in the 
spiritual world, despite the many statements that there is no 
space in that world. This is the first proof that the spiritual world 
is extended. 


IV. PuysicaL CHARACTER OF THE SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERES: 


The spiritual atmospheres show that there are extended rela- 
tions in the spiritual world. They have some characteristics which 
today we would call physical, that is, they have certain activities 
which are very similar to the natural atmospheres in addition to 
their strictly spiritual functions. 


The Writings say that the natural atmospheres hold the cir- 
cumference of the natural body together in its form by its cir- 
cumpressure, (A.C. 605, 9499; D.L.W. 176, 310); and that the spiri- 
tual atmospheres likewise hold the spiritual body together; and 
that all things of the body of angels and spirits, the external as 
well as the internal, are held together by the Spiritual atmospheres, 
the external by the air, the internal by the ether. It is evident that 
without the circumpression and action of those atmospheres, the 
forms of the spiritual body, internal and external would fall 
apart. Since the angels are spiritual, and every single thing of 
their body is held in connection, form and order by the atmos- 
pheres, it follows that those atmospheres are spiritual; and they 
are spiritual because they arise from the spiritual sun (D.L.W., 
176, A.C, 9499). 

The spiritual atmospheres are also compressed by this action, 
for where there is action, there is reaction (H.H. 589). The three 
atmospheres of both worlds become more and more compressed 
and inert until they are no longer atmospheres. In the natural 
world they become the fixed materials of the earth, and in the 
spiritual world they are converted into quiet things. These quiet 
things may be in the natural world but they are derived from the 
spiritual atmospheres, because the spiritual atmospheres arising 
from the Spiritual Sun are those prior things which decrease con- 
tinually in activity and expansion even to the ultimates (D.L.W. 
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303). It is from this source, the Spiritual Sun, that the matters 
of the earth have a conatus to produce uses (D.L.W. 310). 

The origin of the natural atmospheres from the compression of 
the discrete units or least forms of the spiritual atmospheres is a 
fundamental of cosmology, because without this compression there 
would be no adequate cause to make them natural rather than 
spiritual. 

Pressure and compression of the spiritual atmospheres re- 
quire extended relations in the spiritual world just as much as 
they do in the natural world (D.L.W. 306). Therefore, this is a 
second proof that there is extension in the spiritual world. 


V. EXTENDED HUMAN ORGANICS: 


Spiritual human organics are extended structures. This is a 
logical necessity from the quotations and references in the pre- 
vious section. For if the spiritual atmospheres press around the 
bodies of spirits and angels to hold them together, there must be 
something which would flow apart without this circumpressure. 
It follows that there are extended organics in the spiritual world. 
The extended nature of the spiritual human organics seems to 
have been a very important doctrine to Swedenborg for he has 
much to say about it. That spiritual human organics are extend- 
ed is not only directly stated but the structure of these organics is 
described in such a way that they could not be unextended. 

In the Arcana Coelestia no. 444 and the following numbers, 
Swedenborg recounts his discussion with a spirit, obviously a 
Cartesian, 


“who believed the spirit to be non-extended, and from this principle would 
admit no word which involved extension,” saying “that the spirit is thought.” 


Swedenborg reminded him that he now has vision, hearing, smell 
and touch, and then asked him this question: 


“(Since) the vision of the body cannot exist without the organ of vision or 
the eye, how can internal vision or thought [exist] without having its organic 
substance from which it is?” After some further discussion the spirit “then ac- 
knowledged that . . . he had labored under the fantasy that he believed the 
spirit to be thought alone without any organic, or extension .. . and won- 
dered that he had been so foolish.” 


This extended organic is a spiritual substance, and not the 
natural limbus, otherwise this certain one would have been cor- 
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rect in his foolish assumption and Swedenborg would have been 
quibbling. 


Swedenborg further explains that “the erudite believe that the soul which 
lives after death, or the spirit, is nothing but abstract thought, and hence they 
will not admit the word ‘extense’ or any word which involves extense ... 
Therefore they can believe nothing but that it will vanish when they die.” 


This number in the Arcana Coelestia was carefully prepared. 
It was first written out in the Spiritual Diary (3470), and then 
rewritten in the Arcana with a few minor changes. It is an un- 
questionable statement that the spiritual human organic is an ex- 
tended structure. 


The True Christian Religion explains that the world where 
angels and spirits dwell is not some unknown somewhere (pwu.or 
ubi), as is the “common opinion” [the Cartesian’s?], but that 
it is a substantial extense as real as the material extense of the 
natural world. That extense, made of substances of the spiritual 
world, is a real extense, strictly according to the modern meaning 
of this word, because Swedenborg carefully explains that if this 
extense of the spiritual world were not a real extense, 


“it could be drawn through the eye of a needle, or concentrated on the point 
of a hair. This would be possible,” continues this statement, “if there were 
not a substantial extense there. But since this extense is there, angels live 
with each other as separate and distinct as men who have a natural extense. 
Yes, even more distinct.” This is likewise an unquestionable statement that 
the spiritual world is extended (T.C.R. 29). 


Other passages where it is either said or suggested that there 
are extended spiritual organics: H.H. 49, 85, 419; L. J) 1;9Ath 
Creed 70, 191; A.C. 10784. 


The initiament of man is another powerful illustration of 
the extended nature of spiritual organics. This structure is des- 
cribed in two places in the Writings, (D.L.W. 432 and its parallel 
D. Wis. III-4). Since it is a spiritual substance it cannot be seen 
with the material eye. Therefore, Swedenborg promises, this form 
will be described as accurately as the natural words permit, just 
as it was shown to him in an image (in typo) by certain angels 
to whom it was revealed by the Lord. 


This form was like a very small brain with something like a 
face in front but without an appendix. The brain in the humped 
part was a structure of globules or spherules in three degrees, one 
a 
f 
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within the other; the flat part was like the face. The humped 
part was divided into beds like the hemispheres in the large brain 
and covered with a very thin transparent membrane. The two in- 
terior degrees of this little brain were in the order of heaven, but 
the third was in the order of hell. Finally this primitive receptacle 
has a continuous striving towards the full human form which it 
successively puts on (D.L.W. 432). 

The spiritual nature of this organic form cannot be ques- 
tioned, but the extended nature of this form has been denied. It 
is said that the picture shown Swedenborg in the spiritual world 
did indeed have the appearance of space, but that this was the 
only way to present a picture of a truly non-extended form. 

This picture was indeed only a representation, but it was a 
representation of a very real extended structure. For this descrip- 
tion delineates one extended form after another, and the whole 
picture is that of a truly extended spiritual organism; there is 
not one word to indicate that a truly non-extended organic was 
intended. Quite the opposite of this is the case. Swedenborg states 
that the nature of this form has been misunderstood so much, 
that he finds it necessary to “designate and describe this initial 
form as adequately as the words of natural language permit.” 
Yet not one word does he use to indicate a non-extended form. 
But surely Swedenborg could have said in natural language that 
this form is really non-extended, had he intended this. 

In other places, Swedenborg describes the globules or spher- 
ules of the spiritual human organic in a manner which does not 
permit the explanation that they are really only representations 
of a non-extended spiritual substance. He states that the cortical 
glands of the brain and the nerve fibers arising from them are 
true spiritual substances and forms invisible in the natural world, 
but that these glands and fibers of the nervous system can be 
seen with the natural eyes only because they are packed about 
with natural substances (A.E. 1218e). He also states that these 
invisible glands and fibers are organized into three degrees. 

In discussing these glands, Swedenborg uses a number of dif- 
ferent words to describe them, but the context shows that they all 
refer to the same thing. In one number, for example, in addition to 
the words “glands” or “glandules,” he uses the words “beginnings” 
(principia), “beginnings” (initia), “heads” (capita) and “firsts” 
(primes), all clearly synonymous (D.L.W. 366). In other places 
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they are called organic forms, glandules and organic substances 
when again the meaning is made clear (D.L.W. 373; A.C. 4224; 
S.Dadti2e WG. aso le bel CATS). 

A clear statement of this doctrine is found in the Writings as 
follows: 


“That the life of man in its beginnings is in the brain and in its deriva- 
tives in the body. In the beginnings, is in its firsts, and in the derivatives, 
is in the productions and formations from the firsts; and by the life in the 
beginnings is understood the will and the understanding. These are the two 
which in the brains are in its beginnings, and in the body are in its deriva- 
tives” (D.L.W. 365). 

“Here it shall be told where in the brains are those beginnings . . . It is 
known that they consist of two substances which are called the cortical sub- 
stance and the medullary substance, and that the cortical substance consists 
of innumerable quasi-glandules . . . Now since those glandules are the heads 
of the fibers they are also the beginnings of them” (D.L.W. 366). 


Swedenborg argues that it is not a valid objection to say that 
the spiritual cortical glands cannot be seen with the natural eyes, 
even exalted by the microscope, because there are minute insects 
with their viscera which cannot be seen — so why question the 
existence of these spiritual organic forms? (D.L.W. 373). These 
forms are fixed by the substances and matters of the Earth so that 
everything of the body may be prepared for the performance of 
its uses in the natural world (D.L.W. 370; 340). These forms, 
which are the receptacles of the will and the understanding, when 
thus fixed can be seen by the naked eye, where they are conspicu- 
ous in the brains as small glandules (D.L.W. 373). 

The three degrees of globules or spherules described in the 
last number of the Divine Love and Wisdom, which develop with 
the full human form, are also discussed in such a manner that 
these forms cannot be merely representations. One statement is 
that there are spiritual 


“forms within forms ascending to the third degree ... and every one is a 
receptacle of love and wisdom. They originate in the brains where they are 
initiaments and heads of the fibers” (D. Wis. II, introduction). Another is 
“there are not, therefore, two receptacles but there are innumerable ones, 
and everyone twinned and also of three degrees... they are the beginnings 
and heads of all the fibers from which the universal body is contextured” 
(Do Wis.0V )e 


An understanding of these glandules and their fibers is most 
important, for the Writings say that 
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“the first web of the human form, or the human form itself with each and 
everything thereof, is from the beginnings (principia), from the brain, con- 
tinued by the nerves, as shown above. This is the form into which man 
comes after death, and who is then called a spirit” (D.L.W. 388). 


The human organics after death are extended spiritual struc- 
tures: first because the Writings say so in so many words; second 
because the Writings say that the initiament of man is a spiritual 
substance which can best be described as a very small brain com- 
posed of globules or spherules in three degrees, one within the 
other and possessing something like a face without appendix, 
and third, because the Writings explain that the human form af- 
ter death is composed of glandules and fibers in the complete hu- 
man form as known in this world — spiritual glands and fibers 
which are within the structure of the nervous system. 


Here we have a third proof that the spiritual world is ex- 
tended, 


VI. MoTIONS IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


The extended nature of the human organic presupposes mo- 
tion among the parts of these organics as well as motion between 
the different angels and spirits. Both kinds of motions are des- 
cribed in the Writings in such a way that they can be nothing but 
real motions. They cannot be imaginary motions or conatus or en- 
deavors. 


In a most remarkable way, the Writings describe the motions 
of the cortical glands or the “beginnings” which were discussed 
in the last Section. They are like the pulsations of myriads of 
tiny hearts; they have minute but very real systole and diastole 
like the heart in the chest. 


Affections and thoughts are changes and variations of the in- 
numerable substances of the brain. This may be concluded from 
the intrinsic motions of the stomach and other viscera. From these 
motions 


"it can be established that the operations of the purely organic substances of 
the mind are not otherwise, with the difference that the operations of the 
organic substances of the body are natural, but of the mind spiritual” (D.P. 
ZI). 
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Lest this be misunderstood, the Divine Providence no, 319 de- 
lineates these motions in minute detail. They are similar to the 
expansions and contractions of the heart and lungs, but 


“with the difference that the expansions and contractions, or reciprocations 
[of the organic forms of the mind], are in such superior perfection respective- 
ly that they cannot be expressed by the words of natural language, but only 
by the words of spiritual language, which can sound no other than that they 
are vorticellar ingyrations and egyrations like a perpetual and inflexed helix” 
(DIP319). 


Angels and spirits have a heart and lungs because 


“The spiritual accompanies every stamen [of the members, organs and viscera 
of men] ... wherefore when the connection between the body and the spirit 
is dissolved, he is a spirit in a similar form in which he was before . 
Hence it is that the spirit has a heart and lungs equally as does a man in the 
world” (D. Wis. VII-2). 

It therefore follows, “that man, when he lives in the world has a double 
respiration of the lungs and a double pulse of the heart. This is not known 
because it is not known that man is a spirit as to his internals . . . Never- 
theless, both motions exist together in man, and those two motions of the 
spirit inflow into those two motions of the body (D. Wis. VII-3). 


Later this same number states: 


“Hence it is that an internal as well as an external systolic and animatory 
motion is given to man - an external which is natural and an internal which 
is spiritual” (D. Wis. VII-3). 


The whole angelic heaven flows in one grand gyre, and each 
society of heaven gyrates according to the form of this gyre. This 
is a real flowing or gyration and not an appearance, because the 
angels do not feel this flux, just as men do not feel the motions 
of the earth (A.C. 4041). Lesser gyres are also found in the spiri- 
tual world, and much is said about them especially in the Arcana 
and the Diary. 

Angels and spirits and the whole angelic heaven have these 
two motions, because the Spiritual Sun receives them by influx 
into itself from the Lord (D.L.W. 381, 392). 

These motions require extense or room, so this is a fourth 
proof of the extended nature of the spiritual world. 


VII. OtTHer EXTENDED SPIRITUAL ORGANISMS: 


There is another class of extended objects in the spiritual 
world, the visible objects which constitute the panorama there. 
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They are conditioned, it is true, by the affections of the angels 
and spirits, but they are not merely subjective phenomena for they 
exist outside the angels. It is said that a visible object there 
is the affection of some angel or spirit represented outside of 
him (“extra illum repraesentate” D.L.W. 344). 


Swedenborg reports the case of Sir Hans Sloan’s bird to prove 
the very fact that the objects there are real extended objects. Sir 
Hans Sloan examined a bird in the spiritual world, and found 
that it did not differ from a bird on the earth “in any least par- 
ticular” for “if that bird were infilled in its least parts with cor- 
responding material from the earth,” it would be a permanent 
bird such as are the birds of the earth. 


If this spiritual bird were nothing more than an affection in 
the mind of an angel, and had no actual existence outside that 
angel, it would differ from a bird of the earth in one very 
important “particular,” it would have no extension of its own. 
If this bird did not exist as something outside the angel, if it were 
nothing more than an activity in the spiritual organics of that 
angel, it could not possibly be infilled with material particles 
and become a permanent bird of the earth. For this would amount 
to the angel or evil spirit returning to the earth as a bird. 


The angels and spirits do not create these forms for “it is the 
spiritual [arising from the Lord as a Sun] which produces the 
forms of vegetables and animals” (D.L.W. 340, 346). Therefore, 
the angels and spirits only modify the light and heat in the spiri- 
tual atmospheres to produce forms of life outside themselves 
(D.L.W. 291). Evil animals and plants on the earth actually first 
arose in this way. The evil affections modifying the inflowing Di- 
vinely produced forms outside the spirits which became infilled 
with materials from the earth to produce permanent evil plants 
and animals. 


The forms of animals seen in the spiritual world, is a fifth _ 
proof of the extended nature of the spiritual world. 


VIII. TrmE AND SPACE IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


In one passage the Writings actually say that there is time 
and space in the spiritual world, thus contradicting so many other 
statements to the contrary. 
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The True Christian Religion states that “spaces and times finite every 
single thing which is in both worlds, and hence it is that men, not only as 
to their bodies, but also as to their souls are finite, and likewise spirits and 
angels) (U7-Cih 29). 


It is not sufficient to say these are the appearances of time 
and space which finite the things of the spiritual world. For even 
if an explanation of such a finiting of human souls could be found 
it would be useless because this same passage says that 


“the times there are not divided into days, weeks, months and years, because 
the Sun there does not appear to rise and set . . . and they have spaces, be- 
cause all things in that world are substantial, which in the natural world are 
material” (T.C.R. 29). 


This is not the only place where the Writings seem to contra- 
dict themselves about space in the spiritual world. The Spiritual 
Diary says 
“they do not know spaces because they are varied according to the states of 
their lives; ... and because their spaces are such, they have no notion of 


them” (S.D. 562314). “But it must be known that still there are spaces and 
times, but hence it is that they have no notion of them” (S.D. 5625). 


Heaven and Hell has a very similar statement (H.H. 195). 
These statements are a sixth proof that the spiritual world is 
extended. 


IX. A Brier EXPLANATION: 


These six proofs demonstrate beyond question that the spiritual 
world is extended. There is no way to avoid them. On the other 
hand, there is no way to escape from the many statements that 
there is no space in that world. Neither group should be ignored 
—not even attenuated — if a proper understanding of the Writings 
is to be obtained and the true nature of the spiritual world is to 
be understood. 

The explanation that Swedenborg changed his mind as he 
matured is inadequate, because these two sets of contradictory 
statements start with the Spiritual Diary and the Arcana Celestia, 
continue throughout the Writings and reach a climax in the True 
Christian Religion. 

The frequency of these two contradictory statements in the 
Writings shows a certain consistency in Swedenborg’s ideas; and if 
this is true, both must be necessary to reveal the actual substan- 
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tial nature of the other world. Consequently there must be some 
simple explanation which will resolve this surprising contradic- 
tion. 


The explanation would seem to be that the words “time,” 
“space” and “extense” in Swedenborg’s works do not have the 
meanings which we give them today—that these words, in Sweden- 
borg, have meanings which are subtly different from our mean- 
ings, with the result that they sometimes produce these apparent 
contradictions. This seems to be demonstrated by the fact that 
Swedenborg never seems to notice these contradictions and never 
offers any explanation for them. 


X. TIME AND NO TIME IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


Time in the Writings is a set of intervals of duration caused 
by the apparent motions of the natural sun. Since there are no 
such motions of the Spiritual Sun, there is no time in the other 
world (T.C.R. 29 A.C. 4901). This use of the word time is very 
common today, and when so used there is no difficulty about there 
being no time in the spiritual world. 


But there is another concept of time which is used in Scien- 
tific and Philosophic language — “continuous or successive exis- 
tence, infinite duration” (Students Standard Dictionary). This 
concept of time causes contradictions in the Writings, because 
there is duration there (T.C.R, 788) and there are progressions 
without end there (T.C.R. 31). This concept of time then should 
be avoided because Swedenborg did not use time with this mean- 
ing. 

Duration which is Eternity (T.C.R. 31) is divided into regu- 
larly recurring intervals to produce the times of the natural 
world; and duration is divided into variable and changeable in- 
tervals in the spiritual world to produce the appearances of time 
in that world. But these variable intervals of duration are just as 
real as the regular ones of the natural world, because there are 
“befores,” “afters” and “times when” in the spiritual world; such 
as the time before and the time after the advent of the Lord, and 
the time when the Lord sent out His Disciples into the spiritual 
world, etc. The Writings recognize this in the Spiritual Diary, 
“although respective to duration, there is time there equally as in 
the world” (S.D. 5623). 
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Therefore, we must not forget about sunrise and sunset, and 
think about time as the scientists and philosophers do, that it is 
indefinite duration without intervals of demarkation. Because in 
the Writings Swedenborg addressed himself to the intelligent pub- 
lic at large, and only very rarely to philosophers. 

Therefore when the Writings say that there is no time in the 
spiritual world, they mean that there are no fixed intervals of 
duration there. But in those very few places where they do say 
that there is time there, they mean that there are real intervals 
there, determined in some other manner. 


XI, SPACE AND NO SPACE IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


Space and no space in the spiritual world can be explained 
in a manner similar to the explanation of time and no time in 
the spiritual world. Space or spaces in the Writings are fixed mea- 
surements determined by the materials of the earth. Since there 
are no such fixed measurements in the spiritual world, there are 
no spaces there. This will explain many passages. 

This meaning of the word space is very prevalent today in 
popular language. Space is 


“a limited extension in one or two or three dimensions; a part marked off or 
bounded in some way; distance, area or volume; as the space between two 
stars, or two hills, space on a blackboard, space in a trunk or freight car, 
space on a printed page’ (Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary). 


When this meaning of the word space is understood, there is no 
difficulty about the statement that there is no space in the spiri- 
tual world. 


But there is another meaning of the word space which is some- 
times used. ‘Continuous or unlimited extension whether occupied 
by a body or not” (Students Standard Dictionary). If we under- 
stood space to have this meaning in the Writings, there are almost 
endless difficulties and contradictions, because Swedenborg did 
not have this meaning of space in mind when he wrote the Writ- 
ings. 

Unfortunately Swedenborg did not state which of these two 
meanings he had in mind. In the True Christian Religion, where he 
explains that time in the spiritual world is not divided into days 
weeks, etc., he says about space only that, “spaces are there be- 
cause all things in the spiritual world are substantial which in the 
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natural world are material” (T.C.R. 29). The meaning of this 
statement depends on the meaning of the word substantial, a 
word which has been interpreted to mean two different condi- 
tions. 

Because of different interpretations of this word as well as 
others, the meaning of the word space is difficult to determine. 
An added difficulty is the meaning of the word extense, because 
this word in Swedenborg’s time had more than one meaning. It 
is therefore necessary to examine these words in certain critical 
passages to find their exact meanings. To be complete, this exam- 
ination should consider the meaning of space in Swedenborg’s con- 
temporaries, the meaning in the Philosophic Works, and the mean- 
ing in the Writings. 

The critical question then is this: Did Swedenborg use either 
of these two modern meanings of the word space, or did he have 
some other meaning? 


Part Il SWEDENBORG’S CONTEMPORARIES 


XII. THe MEANING OF SPACE IN SWEDENBORC’S ERA. 


The Latin word meaning space comes from an ancient Greek 
word STADION, which became changed in the Latin to SPATIUM, 
and in the English to space. This word in the original language 
meant a race course, a distance between two fixed points — two 
trees, two stones or two markers (Harpers Unabridged Latin 
Dictionary). A stadium today is a place for races and other games. 

But other meanings of space arose as this word came down 
through the ages. “From Descartes to [the present day]” says 
Jammer in his Concepts of Space (p. 1), “almost every philosopher 
has made his theory of space one of the cornerstones of his sys- 
tem.” Because, explains Einstein, words like “space” denote no 
sensory experience such as do “red” and “hard,” and so have far- 
reaching uncertainties (ibid. Introduction). 

The meaning of the word space as it has become modified is 
thus explained by The Syntopticon: 


“The view that space is something with a unity of its own is perhaps due to 
the circumstance that in pre-scientific thought all positions of bodies were re- 
ferred to one body (reference body), namely, the earth. In scientific thought 
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the earth is represented (replaced) by the coordinate system. The assertion 
that it would be possible to place an unlimited number of bodies next to one 
another denotes that space is infinite. In pre-scientific thought, the concepts 
‘space’ and ‘time’ and ‘body of reference’ are scarcely differentiated at all. 
A place or point in space is always taken to mean a material point on a body 
of reference.” 


Cunningham calls these two types of space Perceptual Space 
and Conceptual Space. 


“Perceptual space is the space of direct awareness of material objects as 
having positions and masses relative to each other; conceptual space, on 
the other hand, is the more abstract or idealized space of the sciences, particu- 
larly geometry and physics” (Problems of Philosophy, p. 192). 


In Swedenborg’s day there were these two great types of spa- 
tial theory; also there were several others which more or less fit 
into these two categories. 

The early concepts of space in English literature are described 
by John Tull Baker. They are, however, either too far removed 
from Swedenborg, for they cover only the sixteenth century, or 
they are adequately covered elsewhere. They are mentioned here 
only to show that there were several different concepts of space in 
use before Swedenborg’s day (J. T. Baker, An Historical and Crit- 
ical Examination of English Space and Time Theories). 

Two theories of space current in Swedenborg’s time are ex- 
plained by Bertrand Russell. 


“There are two great types of spatial theory, the one represented by Newton 
(1642-1727) the other by Leibniz (1646-1716) ... (1) a distance which is 
simply a relation between the two (points) ... (2) an actual length, consist- 
ing of so much space stretching from (one point to the other)” (Russell, The 
Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 112-3). 


Newton describes two types of spatial concepts, which give the 
best explanation of the meaning of space in Swedenborg’s time. 
The one, which he calls “relative space,” restricts the meaning 
of this word to distances on the earth. The other which he calls 
“absolute space” is completely unrestricted in extent. It is as ex- 
tensive as the whole universe. 


In Newton’s own words: 


“Absolute space in its own nature, without relation to anything external, re- 
mains always similar and immovable” (Newton, The Principia, Scoliuwm, p. 6). 
“Relative space is some movable dimension or measure of the absolute 
space which our senses determine by its position to bodies; and which is 
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commonly taken for immovable space; such is the dimension of a subter- 
raneous, and aerial or a celestial space, determined by its position in respect 
to the earth” (ibid). He earlier had said: “I must observe that the common 
people conceive those quantities [time, space, place and motion] under no 
other notions but from the relation they bear to sensible objects (ibid). 


These quotations from Newton show that there were current 
in Swedenborg’s era two concepts of space, each of which is 
very similar to those found in our modern dictionaries. Newton’s 
relative space explains Swedenborg’s statements that there is no 
space in the spiritual world, since there is nothing there ‘“deter- 
mined by its position in respect to the earth.” Newton’s absolute 
space, if denied the spiritual world produces hopeless confusions 
as shown above (§§: III to VIII). 


That concept of space which helps to explain the no-space in 
the spiritual world is, according to Newton, the “common people’s” 
idea of space. Consequently, it is easy to understand that Sweden- 
borg would use this concept many times in his Writings. But it is 
also easy to see that when writing on certain philosophic subjects 
he could use some other concept of space, better fitted to express 
his own ideas. 


XII. Two MEANINGS OF THE WorD EXTENSE: 


The word “extense” (extensus) comes from the Latin word 
extendere which means to stretch out or to spread out. This deriva- 
tion would cause the word “extense” to have the same meaning 
as the word space. This meaning was used by Descartes in his 
famous statement, that the only character of matter is extension. 
Descartes’ influence was very great even in Swedenborg’s day so 
that extense meaning “space” was very prevalent. This meaning 
remains today as the accepted meaning of the word extense, as in 
our dictionaries. So extense meaning space is the most common 
meaning of this word. 


But a few years before Swedenborg’s active life began, Leib- 
niz endeavored to discriminate between extense and space. He 
said: 

“Things keep their extension but they do not always keep their space. Every- 
thing has its own extension, its own duration, but it does not have its own 


time, and it does not keep its own space” (Russell, The Philosophy of Leib- 
niz, 2nd ed. p. 239; Herbert Weldon Carr, Leibniz, p. 163). 
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This rather cryptic statement is to be understood by assuming 
that space is a distance, area or volume on the earth, but that an 
extense is something which is spread out or stretched out but 
which is not dependent on the earth for its measurements or dim- 
ensions. Thus it is seen that Leibniz departed from the Cartesian 
definition of extense, and postulated a new meaning for this word. 


Leibniz did not stop here; he discovered further that an ex- 
tense must always be composed of parts or of other things. He 
says: “Where there are no constituent parts, there is possible neith- 
er extension nor form nor divisibility” (The Monadology no. 3; 
Montgomery, Leibniz p. 251). Leibniz also says: “Extension. . . is 
nothing but a certain indefinite repetition of things” (Russell, 
The Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 240). According to Russell, Leibniz’ 
extense has the common characteristics of size and shape but it 
must be divisible, (ibid. 129). 


Leibniz’ reason for demanding that an extense be composed 
of parts runs something like this. The only indivisible units of 
the world are the primitive units of matter and substance. These 
might be larger or smaller than they are, or they might even be 
changing in size, but we could never know it because everything 
else would be changed in a corresponding amount. In other words, 
these indivisible units have no size because size is always a com- 
parison with something else, or a measurement by something smal- 
ler than itself. Consequently, anything with size or anything ex- 
tended must be composed of parts (Herbert Weldon Carr, Leibniz, 
pp. 161-2). 


The monad of Leibniz is a much debated subject, but lately 
it is assumed that the monad is actually extended in the modern 
sense, but called non-extended by Leibniz because it is not com- 
posed of parts. Earlier students considered the monads to be “soul- 
like substances,” “immaterial and distinct realities’ (Calkins, The 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy, p. 74. See also Erdman, A 
History of Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 185). But later students seem to 
lean towards the view expressed above, namely, that the monad 
does have that quality which we now call extended, and that his 
criticism of space was directed against Newton’s absolute space. 
Leibniz, according to this view, held that space as a separate 
reality, ic. empty space, had no existence, but that true space 
was always a quality of objects or bodies (Herbert Weldon Carr, 
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Leibniz, pp. 161-4; Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz, 
pp. 130, 126, etc.) 


This later interpretation of Leibniz shows that in Sweden- 
borg’s lifetime there were two great theories of extense; the one 
the same as space and hence determined by the earth, the other 
independent of any necessary relation to the earth, but necessarily 
composed of parts. This interpretation will help to explain cer- 
tain statements of the Writings which are otherwise hopelessly 
contradictory (see § XXII). 


XIV. THE CAUSE OF THE CONFUSION: 


These different meanings of the words space and extense re- 
sulted in part from the different schools of philosophy which arose 
from Descartes’ dualism. His two realities, mind and matter, 
were so totally different that no one could explain how the mind 
could act on the body, or the body on the mind, and this despite 
the fact that everyday experience in countless ways demonstrated 
that they do. The result was that four different schools of philo- 
sophy with four different substitutes for Descartes’ dualism arose 
in the century which followed him, and these substitutes contin- 
ued active through Swedenborg’s life. These Schools of Philosophy 
with the authors’ dates of publication are as follows: 


Hobbs (1628-1680) contended that everything is body, the 
world of thought, and even God. He thus added a second quality 
to the world of mind, and removed the impossibility of interac- 
tion. This is called materialism (Calkins, The Persistent Problems 
of Philosophy, p. 57). Hobbs was a contemporary of Descartes, 
but his philosophy was continued by others, indeed down to the 
present day. Geulincx (1662-1691) and Malebranche (1674-1698) 
argued that mind and body do not really interact, but that God 
Himself changes each to correspond to the other. This is known 
as occasionalism (ibid. p. 71-2). Leibniz (1663-1716) taught that 
God had so created the universe, that every mind and every 
body passed through a series of changes preordained in such a 
way that the mind and the body always agreed with each other. 
The two worlds are like two perfect clocks which when once set 
together remain always alike. This is called Pre-established Har- 
mony (ibid. p. 87). Berkeley (1709-1734) explained the difficulty 
of interaction by simply denying the existence of body, so that 
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extension and solidity, color and sound, are alike solely ideas of 
the mind. This is called idealism (ibid. 112). There were others 
to follow these four systems, but they came too late to affect 
Swedenborg’s use of words. 


The effect of these four systems of philosophy, all compet- 
ing for recognition and demanding acceptance, caused great con- 
fusion in the meaning of words. Any one using the word “space” 
or the word “extense” must explain or risk misunderstanding. 
Russell is dismayed over the confusion about space. He says: 


“The objection to Newton’s theory is, that it is self-contradictory; the ob- 
jection to Leibniz, that it is plainly inconsistent with the facts, and in the 
end, just as self-contradictory as Newton’s. A theory free from both these de- 
fects is much to be desired, as it will be something which philosophy has not 
hitherto known” (The Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 113, 125). 


Swedenborg lived and wrote in the midst of this confusion. 
An examination of the dates will show that the books of these 
philosophers were written, some before Swedenborg’s active life, 
and some about this time (e.g. Leibniz died in 1716 and Berkeley 
in 1(53)., 

How well Swedenborg was acquainted with these philosophers 
is difficult to determine, but we know that he read and admired 
Newton, read and admired Wolff at first but changed his mind 
later, and that he admired Leibniz (Ontology, T.C.R. 335, J. Post 
261-4) . 

Descartes’ vortices also came to be seriously doubted and this 
increased the disturbance, because these vortices could be easily 
understood; some subtle matter like air or wind is pushing the 
planets around in their courses. But Newton claimed that there are 
no such vortices; that the planets are held to their motions around 
the sun by some mysterious force which can be known only by 
mathematical formulae. 


Newton published his Principia first in 1687, but it was not 
generally accepted outside England for half a century or more. 
The doubt about this theory of gravity is well illustrated by the 
comments of Prof. Elfvius, Swedenborg’s friend and teacher. He 
wrote to Swedenborg, then living in London (1711), asking him, 


“What the learned mathematicians think of Newton’s Principia of the motions 
of the planets, since they seem to be pure abstractions and not physical,” 
(A. Acton Letters and Memorials of Swedenborg p. 26). Swedenborg writes 
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later, that in England “it would be a crime to bring these principles into 
doubt” (ibid. p. 33). 


With this confusion of ideas and terms in the atmosphere, it 
is easy to understand why Swedenborg would use these two com- 
mon words, space and extense, each with two or more meanings. 

It now remains to be shown that Swedenborg did use space 
with two meanings: 1. “The common people’s” idea that space is a 
fixed measure or distance on the earth; and 2, that space is some- 
thing spread out but not determined by the earth. It is also to be 
shown that Swedenborg used the word extense with two mean- 
ings: 1. An extense is the same as a space; 2. an extense is some- 
thing which is composed of parts and is repetitive but not neces- 
sarily determined by the matters of the earth. 

If the numerous passages are examined, it will be found that 
for the most part, the Writings say that there is no space in the 
spiritual world, and at the same time they say that there is ex- 
tense there or that there are organics there which are extended. 
The space which is not in the spiritual world is that which is de- 
termined by the matters of the earth, and the extense there is 
spread out and composed of parts. This is not one hundred per 
cent true, however, for there are a few places where Swedenborg 
used other meanings of these two words. The first proof of this is 
to be found in the Philosophical Works. 


Part I. THE PHILOSOPHIC WORKS 


XV. SPACE IN THE EARLY PHILOSOPHIC WORKS: 


One English edition of the Principia begins the consideration 
of space by saying, that the Natural Point “cannot be said to fill 
space unless it be simply understood” (Latin edition or Clissold, 
Pt. I, ch. II, no. 15). This is a literal translation but a very mis- 
leading one, because the English word “simply” does not properly 
translate the Latin word SIMPLICITER used here. The Tansley 
edition expresses this better, “unless it be space understood as 
simple.” 

This is clearly a space which is different from the usual kind. 
It is a space which is not composed of smaller spaces, and hence 
cannot be measured, It is in no way related to the earth, be- 
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cause it existed before the earth was created; i.e., it is not the 
“common people’s” idea of space. The space of the Natural Point 
is different from all other kinds of space because it could be 
smaller than it actually is, or it could be larger than it actually 
is, and this would make no difference in creation since all the fin- 
ites would be correspondingly different, So the point cannot be 
said to have an intrinsic size since there is nothing to measure it 
by and so it cannot be said to fill space unless it be the space 
of the simple (§ XIII). 

The five finites of the Principia have a space which is dif- 
ferent from that of the natural point, because they do actually 
consist of constituent parts, and their size can be measured in 
terms of the Point; e.g., it is possible to say that the first finite 
of the Principia is one thousand and ten times as large as the 
Natural Point — not that this is a real calculation, however. 


The space of the finites of the Principia is a kind of space 
which is both different from the space of the Points and differ- 
ent from the “common” concepts of space. The space of the fin- 
ites is dependent on the space of the Natural Points alone, and 
not in any way dependent on the earth. For if the natural points 
were larger or smaller, the finites would be correspondingly lar- 
ger or smaller, but the spaces of the earth would have no dis- 
cernible change in size because the units of measurement on the 
earth — inches, feet, miles — would still give the same sizes and 
distances as before. 

Swedenborg, in his early works, has still another concept of 
space. He says that a space is that which has an “up” and a 
“down.” This obviously is a relation to the earth, for no “up 
and down” could exist before the earth was created, “Up and 
down” cannot be a relation between the higher finites. 

In these statements of Swedenborg, the word “place” is often 
used, either with or without the word “space”; but since a place 
is “a particular point or portion of space,” it amounts to the 
same thing here. 

The Minor Principia, referring to the motion of the Point, 
says: 


“Since nothing yet exists that tends either upward or downward, space has 
no relativity; and since this is the case, also no translation from place to 
place can be conceived” (Tansley Ed. Vol. II, no. 24, pp. 342); and again: “In 
such a condition of the world [when only Natural Points exist], a straight line 
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cannot be conceived, that is, a line which stretches from one point to another 
and gives rise to intermediate distances. Distance cannot be conceived, since 
place cannot be conceived. Since, therefore, there is nowhere either an up or a 
down, a left or a right, things must be conceived in relation to a single mo- 
tion” (ibid., no. 3, p. 306). 


The major Principia has only one place, apparently, where 
space means up and down (Part I, Chapt. VII, no. 15b. Tansley 
p. 204); The Infinite says of the actives of the Principia that 
they have “neither an up or a down,” nor place if regarded 
separately from their membranes (§ XIII, no. 5, 1902 ed., p. 
226). And the Rational Psychology says that 


“space, place, time ... all belong to inferior nature, not to superior. There, 
place is place only relatively to inferior entities, among which is an upward 
and downward, a rightward and leftward” (No. 516, also 498. The Fiber 226a). 


These statements in the first half of the Philosophical Works 
demonstrate that Swedenborg used the word space with three 
meanings: 1. space understood as simple, 2. space of the finites 
measurable only in terms of the Natural Point; and 3. space 
which has an up and a down, the spaces of the “common people,” 
determined by the earth. 


XVI. TuE CONCEPTS OF AN EXTENSE IN THE 
EARLY PHILOSOPHIC WoRKS: 


The Early Philosophic Works have two different concepts of 
an extense. The one is similar to that proclaimed by Leibniz who 
said: “Where there are no constituent parts there is neither exten- 
sion nor form” (§: XIII). The other is that by Descartes, namely, 
extense is the same as space. 

The Principia begins its description of the Natural Point by 
comparing it to the mathematical point. 

“Geometry recognizes that a point is something simple, since it does not know 


how to limit it either in figure or in space. Hence it declares that it is with- 
out extension and indivisible” (Principia Pt. I, chapt. II, no. 2). 


This is the same as the Natural Point (ibid.) 
The meaning of this passage must be judged by others. If the 
Natural Point is non-extended in the modern sense of this word, 


i.e., if it is strictly non-spatial, the Point could not then have the 
space of the simple (ibid no. 15), nor could many of them be 
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massed together to fill a space (Principia, Pt. 1, chapt. III). So 
there must be an unusual meaning of the word “extense” here. 

The Principia also says that the Natural Point is the Point of 
Zeno. Zeno is remembered for the race, in which the hare could 
never overtake the tortoise. The tortoise was given a start of 
half the race course, and as soon as the hare had reached any 
point on the course, the tortoise had gone a little further. The 
spaces covered by the tortoise became smaller and smaller until 
they were infinitely small. But, nevertheless, the infinitely small 
end space was still a space, because by reversing the process i.e., 
by doubling the end space again and again, the original space of 
the race course would be obtained. Therefore, from this compari- 
son with the point of Zeno, it is necessary that the Natural Point 
be actually extended, but only in the very smallest amount (ibid 
no. 7). The Principia later explains that ‘‘a Simple (the Natural 
Point) cannot be thought of geometrically; yet it is not on that 
account nothing” (ibid 12b). 

And. still later, the Principia explains why the Point is not 
extended. Here the explanation is that the point is non-extended 
only because it is indivisible, for there is nothing here to indicate 
that it does not have that very minimum of extension which is re- 
quired by Zeno’s point. The Principia explanation is this: — 


“This Point cannot be conceived as having extension; it is without parts and 
consequently indivisible. If there is in the Point no substantial to be moved, 
if the motion is pure, not mixed with any substantial and not arising 
from it ... it follows that it must be destitute of parts .. . If the Point be 
without parts, it must also be indivisible, for to divide it would be to annihi- 
late it. In respect to its motion, it may be said to have a kind of extension, 
but considering that there is no substantial in it that can be moved, that it 
cannot be divided without annihilation, it must be pronounced to be without 
extension” (Pt. I, Chapt. II, no. 14. Tansley I, p. 65). 


A careful examination of this number shows that the point 
does actually have this minimum of extension or space, for it 
ends with the statement that 


“everything extended [originates] from something non-extended; just as 
numbers arise from unity, and unity from what is least in our conception or 
next to nothing” (ibid no. 14). 


Again the Principia explains this least point by saying: 


“In respect to quantities, or when geometrically considered, this Point is as if 
(quasi) nothing, or escapes the imagination. For although it is the origin of so 
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many and of such great finites, yet in things finited and geometrical it will be 
equal to almost nothing” (ibid no. 18). 


Later, in a short memorandum, Swedenborg explains again 
the size of the Natural Point, which he compares to the point of 
Zeno. He says that the Point is “infinitely minute,” “infinitely 
small,” and “extremely small” (Some Points Bearing on the First 
Principles of Natural Things, nos. 3 and 4: Tansley Vol II p. 532- 
4). Therefore the Point is non-extended solely because it has no 
parts, not because it lacks the size of the simple. 

If this seems to be belabored it may be of interest to know 
that even today there is a serious problem concerning the in- 
finite division of space. Cunningham states that 


“it has long been known that there are certain peculiarly puzzling difficul- 
ties connected with the infinity of space and time, particularly with their in- 
finite divisibility’ (Cunningham, Problems of Philosophy, 1924, p. 196). 


This same concept of space and extense is used in the Infinite: 


“The essence of the Pure Simple [the Natural Point] lies in the absence of 
parts, in consequence of which it is destitute of extension, space, dimension 
and figure” (p. 154 — ed. 1902; also p. 27, 28). Nevertheless, parts, extensions, 
spaces and figures have arisen from it (p. 156), for “form cannot exist with- 


out extension” (p. 84). 

The concept of time here is somewhat similar. Referring to 
the conatus of the Point, the Infinite says that, where there is no 
substantial or finite, there is no degree of motion (p. 29), no vel- 
ocity and hence no time (p. 16); hence the Pure Simple is as if 
(veluti) before time (p. 28). 

After the Principia period, Swedenborg seems to have re- 
nounced the concept of the Zenonic points, for he quotes Wolff to 
say that, “Extension cannot originate from Zenonic or self similar 
pom s(2A.K. Pi. I, no. 592, vol. Il p, 16). This disapproval 
of Zenonic points should not be taken as a renunciation of the 
Principia, not only because Swedenborg directly refers to it 
(E.A.K. II, no 241, 272), but more especially because in the Econ- 
omy he had need for the four atmospheres of the Principia. This 
disapproval of the Zenonic points is due to the new Economy doc- 
trine, that the spirituous fluid or soul, which receives life from the 
Lord, is made from the units of the first aura of the Principia 
(E.A.K. I, nos. 633, 635; II 199, 270, 272), while the points des- 
cribed by Zeno are nothing more than extremely small spaces. 
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These extremely small spaces are retained while the reception of 
life is added to them. Swedenborg says: 


“There are then two distinct principles that determine this spirituous fluid as- 
sumed as the soul; the one natural, by which it is enabled to exist and be 
moved in the world; the other spiritual, by which it is enabled to live and be 
wise” (E.A.K. II 269). 


After the Economy, Swedenborg used the word extense mostly 
with the common Cartesian meaning; extense is the same as space. 
The Fiber and the Rational Psychology have a number of passages 
where the word “extense”’ seems to be equated with “space.” For 
example, the Fiber says: 


“This form or substance is simple, and relatively to all natural forms or sub- 
stances it is a unit void of figure, extension, magnitude, gravity and levity, 
and is therefore not material.” (The Fiber, nos. 266a, 266, 267, 279, 289; Ra- 
tional Psychology no. 498). 


This number, despite appearances to the contrary, refers to the 
second aura of the Principia, the first and supreme of all natur- 
al forms (The Fiber no. 266). This is still an atmosphere of the 
Principia but with human qualities added to it, because shortly 
before this, Swedenborg refers to the Principia for a knowledge of 
its form and fluxion (The Fiber no. 264). Swedenborg called this a 
paradox, because the common meanings of these words, “figure, 
extension,” etc., do not express his ideas. 

The confusion caused by the use of such words was recog- 
nized by Swedenborg, for he says that they are unsatisfactory but 
that there are no better ones. He also justifies the use of these 
terms because they express something analogous to the qualities of 
the higher forms; for without these analogies, the ideas of the 
higher forms would lead to nothing (R. Psy. 498: see also The 
Fiber nos. 262, 266a, 279, 290). 

This want of adequate words, so it would seem, caused Swe- 
denborg to make a study of the proper meaning and use of cer- 
tain common words. After writing the Rational Psychology but 
in the same year (1742), he compiled the meanings of a few words 
from various authors. This is now published as the Ontology. 


Part III. THe PuHrtosopHic Works 
XVII. THe OntToLocy: 


The Ontology is most important because it is Swedenborg’s 
considered effort to determine the proper meaning of certain criti- 
cal terms in his philosophy. It is a set of hurried notes made while 
examining the meanings given by certain contemporaries, espe- 
cially Wolff, and indirectly Leibniz whose works were not avail- 
able (Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz, pref. 2nd ed.). But it 
cannot be imagined that Swedenborg would find these meanings 
wholly satisfactory; he determined his own meanings, most of 
which he continued to use throughout the rest of his life. The 
meanings of these words in the Writings are in general equivalent 
to the meanings used in the earlier works, but there are some very 
important additions and improvements. 


‘Space is not given a separate section in the Ontology, so it is 
necessary to put together short statements from other sections 
to find the exact meaning of the word space. It should be noted 
that the Ontology often uses the words “place” and “material ex- 
tent” with the same meaning as space (e.g. no. 58, 55). 


It is also necessary to recognize that the words “figure” and 


“form” likewise have special meanings in the Ontology. Figure is 
not the same as the external form; figure is the shape or the con- 
tour of a body without regard to its internal structure, while ex- 
ternal form is a continuation of the internal structure. Figure is “a 
surface which belongs to planometry (no. 14). Figure may be ap- 
plied to lower forms only (no 16). 


Form is the entire construction of a body (no. 5); it is the 
same as structure in the lower planes of creation, but in the higher 
it is something more universal than structure. Higher forms do 
not have parts, space, extent, mass, matter, weight, motion, figure 
and the like, but they have “analogies and eminents” of these 
things (no. 18); therefore, these higher forms may not be called 
figured forms (no. 16). Allowing for these restrictions, it is now 
possible to understand Swedenborg’s meaning of the word space. 

Space is found only in the lower planes of creation, but not in 
the higher forms, for 
“with them perishes also the idea of space, . . . Thus superior forms always 
recede from the idea of space and figure, the more highly they are elevated” 


(no. 16). Space, therefore, has an “upwards or a downwards” (no. 58). 
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Spaces are filled with matter (no. 55), and matter is composed 
of angular forms (no, 56), that is, of minute triangular and square 
particles (no, 64), which are hard (no. 87), heavy and inert (nos. 
06-7), and subject to gravity (no. 48, 55). Hence material ex- 
tenses are spaces (no. 55). 

The word matter is also used by some philosophers to refer to 
substance, even the highest, and when so used the word matter 
may not be relegated to the lower planes of creation, because “if 
from form you take away matter, nothing remains and substance 
falls into nothing” — as if from a building you were to take away 
the stones (no. 45). The word material is used by most modern 
philosophers to mean things heavy like stones, marble and wood 
(no, 46). Swedenborg uses this word matter, for the most part, in 
this sense. 

This definition of matter agrees fairly well with Descartes’ 
material reality, ie. the world whose only quality is extension. 
Swedenborg, however, uses the phrase “material extent” when 
referring to Descartes’ first world, because Swedenborg believes 
that the world of thought is also extended. In this respect he dif- 
fers from Descartes. 


An extense is found whenever there is anything in the whole 
of creation. 


“Extension cannot be denied to superior forms so long as there is form... 
and so long as the form is actual and not ideal” (no. 55). And “a thing 
without a form is an atom without a beginning, that is, nothing” (no. 11). 
“Every (superior) form, therefore, is extended, even the supreme and the 
Spiritual” (no. 56), 


although it is these higher forms from which the idea of space 
has perished (nos. 55, 59). 

The extenses of the higher planes of creation differ from those 
of the lower planes, i.e. spaces, because the latter are filled with 
inert heavy squares and triangles, while the higher extenses are 
filled or occupied by the active spinning gyrating forms described 
in the Principia and The Fiber. It is for this reason that the On- 
tology states that the higher forms have neither figure, parts, gra- 
vity nor any material predicates (no, 55), not even dimensions 
(no. 58). 

These restrictive terms all have a special meaning for Sweden- 
borg; the special meaning of “figure” has already been presented, 
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the other terms likewise have meanings which do not conflict 
with the idea of an extense. 


The extent of superior forms does not consist of parts — so 
Swedenborg determined in the Ontology — because of the awk- 
ward way in which Wolff defined the words “extense” and “part.” 
“An extent is defined as that which has parts outside of parts” 
(no. 54), and ‘“‘a part is one that is contained within its own pro- 
per limits” (no. 53). 

Because of their active motions, the higher forms of the Prin- 
cipia and the Fiber never stay in one place, therefore, so it seems, 
Swedenborg says: 


“For parts, if they are contained within their own boundaries, are figured, ele- 
mentary, heavy, inert, terrestrial forms. Therefore, in an extent not material, 
there are no such parts; but there are either substances or forms, or if you 
would so express it, things which are determined. These things, forms or sub- 
stances have no figure or gravity or any material predicates” (no. 55 — 1). 
Again because of these active motions, the higher extenses do 
not consist of parts outside of parts. 

“For that which is outside must be either above or below, or at the sides; 
and there it must be given a position either towards the center or towards 


the surface, or somewhere ... Who shall say that any point of a circle is 
above or below any other?” (no. 55 — 2). 


And finally, because of these motions, the substances in the 
higher extenses cannot be given a size. 


“The substances themselves, considered as parts of such forms, are without 
any idea of place ... Thus the idea of breadth, length [and thickness] 
such as is proper to every [material] extent perishes” (nos. 58, 55-3). 


The higher forms may not be described adequately by those 
terms commonly used to delineate forms purely material and cor- 
poreal, such as parts. 


“But in spiritual forms a certain determination must be understood, yea, 
also an ordination of entia and forces flowing therefrom which bear an ana- 
logy and a certain correspondence to those which exist in bodies.” (nos. 7, 
56). 


There are, therefore, two kinds of extense. A material extense 
which is the same as a space, composed of angular particles and 
confined to the earth, and a non-material extense which consists 
of substances or higher forms, This is an ordination of entia and 
forces flowing therefrom, and is to be called a substantial extense. 
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The Ontology therefore combines the two ideas of an extense 
found in the earlier works, 1. spread out, and 2. composed of 
higher forms; and divides this extense into two kinds, a material 
extense composed of parts, and a substantial or spiritual extense 
composed of entia which are themselves extended. 


XVIII. SpacE AND EXTENSE AT THE END OF THE PHILOSOPHIC WoRKs: 


The Philosophic Works which follow the Ontology have very 
few references to the concepts of space and extense. The Five Sen- 
ses has at least one: 


“Superior forms are as if without time and space. Terms which can be ap- 
plied to inferior forms cannot be applied to them [i.e., superior forms] except 
by analogy and eminence; for they pass beyond the sphere of words when they 
pass into a superior degree” (472-16). 


The “superior forms” of the Five Senses (472) refers to the entities 
of the Principia, because in this work Swedenborg refers to his 
Principia four times (256, 262, 267, 279). 

The Worship and Love of God has six references to space and 
time, all of which have the idea of the earlier works. One of these 
requests us not to play with empty sophisms and to ask 


“whether our minds and souls are material, or whether they are extended to 
fill spaces . . . It is sufficient that they are substances and actually exist,. .. 
therefore they are in space and time when in their body and in the world,. . 
but out of their body, after separation, as they betake themselves upward and 
inward within nature, there perishes with them the idea of space and time” 
(W.L.G. 53, note p. 97). 


The others are unimportant (W.L.G. Rotch edition, no. 10, p. 
20 no. 16 pp. 26 and 28, no. 62 note b. p. 130, no, 62 p. 132). 

The Worship and Love of God, it seems, has no references to 
the Principia or to any of the previous works. But it was written 
soon after the Five Senses (1744 and 1745) and contains essentially 
the same system of philosophy; its forms, therefore should be the 
same as those of the Principia. 

This dearth of references to space and extense would indi- 
cate that Swedenborg was no longer concerned about the meaning 
of these words; that he was satisfied with his earlier study. This is 
shown by the two passages quoted just above which are in com- 
plete agreement with the Ontology. It also indicates that he would 
continue to use these words as so determined. While there could 
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be some other explanation, this conclusion is amply supported by 
the Writings themselves. Space is a distance determined by the 
earth, but an extense is something spread out — in the spiritual 
world as well as in the natural. 


XIX. ANALOGUES AND E:MINENTS: 


Analogues and eminents are two words given by Swedenborg 
to the higher forms of the universe; thus the higher forms are 
analogues and eminents of the forms we can perceive by the sen- 
ses. Are these two words to be understood to mean something 
vague and uncertain, or do they more accurately describe these 
higher forms so that they can be understood to some extent? 

An analogue is something similar, and an eminent is some- 
thing high in merit and esteem, according to our dictionaries. These 
are terms of favor, even of endearment, but they tell us very lit- 
tle about these forms themselves. A survey of how these forms are 
described in the early works is necessary to discover their nature. 

The Principia gives only their physical characteristics and says 
nothing about mental or psychic qualities. But the Infinite, written 
shortly after the Principia, compares the soul to the actives of the 
first finite (Infinite, 1902 ed., XIII — 6 p. 226). So that from the 
time of the Principia, the higher entities of the world are given 
psychic qualities. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, having decided that the 
spirituous fluid is the soul (E.A.K. II, 241), finds that the sub- 
stance of this fluid is the first aura of the Principia, and that it 
may be called a simple substance (E.A.K. I, 613); but that, 
as such, it is incomprehensible (ibid. 618, 623). However, there is 
a mutual correspondence between these higher substances and the 
lower ones that is comprehensible, so the higher substances may 
be called their analogues and eminences (ibid. 618, 625-6). This 
meaning is illustrated by the muscle and its fibers: 


“The simple moving fiber acts precisely in the same manner as both the white 
and the fleshy one” (ibid. 625). 


But this is only a half-explanation, for there are 


“two distinct principles that determine this spirituous fluid assumed as the 
soul; the one natural, by which it is enabled to exist and be moved in the 
world; the other, spiritual, by which it is enabled to live and be wise” 
(E.A.K. II 269). 
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The natural principle, motion, flows in after one manner, the spi- 
ritual principle, thought, after another (E.A.K. II 270). 

So by the time of the Economy, these analogues and emin- 
ents had both the physical and the psychic characters; the one 
acting in the spirituous fluid the other acting upon it. 

The Fiber explains that the forms of the first aura described 
in the Principia (Fiber 264a) can hardly be expressed by terms 
which are applied to lower forms except by way of analogy and 
eminence, and then they appear as paradoxes, namely, that they 
are simple, and that their units are void of figure, extension, 
magnitude, gravity and levity (Fiber 266a). But these forms can- 
not be conceived without fluxion, and fluxion required part, ex- 
tense, figure, motion and matter; therefore these qualities are to 
be understood by analogy and eminence (Fiber 290). 

These are the forms of the purest blood, i.e. of the spirituous 
fluid (ibid. 266b) and the units of the simple fiber (ibid. 275) 
whose qualities must also sound like paradoxes (ibid. 279). Never- 
theless, the simple fiber had a minute cavity through which flows 
an analogue of a fluid, for without this it would be a line or a 
thread impotent of action (ibid. 292). So this fiber may be said to 
have a likeness of a cavity with a likeness of a surface similar to 
those in the compound fiber (ibid. 293). 

From these descriptions it is apparent that the words analogues 
and eminents are used to describe forms and fibers which are so 
elevated in degree that human minds cannot comprehend their 
perfection, but that still they can understand them in a gross and 
partial way. The words analogues and eminents then give warn- 
ing that natural ideas must necessarily fall short of a complete un- 
derstanding. For at every step upwards in the ladder of forms, 
something earthly is put off and something perpetual and infinite 
is added (Fiber 290). This is the doctrine of forms. 

The basic doctrine of forms may be understood by starting 
with the angular form which is the lowest. Have the angular form 
spin around one of its angles, and the circular or spherical form is 
generated. Cause a motion to spin around a circle as a center, and 
the form generated is the spiral form. Spin another motion around 
the spiral form as a center, and the next higher form, the vorti- 
cal form, is produced. Continue this series of spins, always using 
the next lower form as a center of spinning, and the higher forms 
can be understood, the celestial and the spiritual. In this way each 
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form is made infinite to produce the next higher form. This analy- 
sis starts at the bottom of the ladder, because human minds can 
understand the doctrine only in this way, but the process of crea- 
tion is the reverse of this, the highest form is created first, and 
the lower ones in successive order after it (Fiber 261-8, 272). 

The Rational Psychology admits that the soul must be called 
immaterial, and void of extension, motion and part; but cautions 
that such terms are not suitable to superior forms because the soul 
possesses something analogous to these qualities; for in the ab- 
sence of something analogous, there can be no escape from the 
idea of nothing (R.P. n. 498). 

The doctrine of forms in the Rational Psychology has the sev- 
eral mental qualities assigned to these forms. The soul is the spir- 
itual form, for example, and the intellectory is the celestial form 
(R.P. n. 127). But this subject is too complicated to consider here. 

The Ontology explains what is meant by an analogue and 
an eminent, when it says that the spiritual form cannot be called a 
construction, composition or determination of parts because these 
terms apply to purely material things. Spiritual forms, however, 
are an ordination of entia and of forces flowing therefrom, and 
consequently they have eminent analogues of structure; these emi- 
nent analogues are too unlimited and too indefinite to be ex- 
pressed by the above-mentioned material words (Ontology 7; Sect. 
XVII). 

Structure is the same as form in the lower compounds which 
have parts, space, extent, mass, size, matter, weight, motion and 
figure. But form is more universal than structure for it is found 
in everything, even the most simple. And every single form must 
have all those things just mentioned, but they must be the ana- 
logues and eminents of those characteristics found in physical 
matter (Ontology 18). 

It is because of this discrimination between structure and its 
eminent analogy, that parts and space, together with its three di- 
mensions are not to be found in the superior forms, although they 
consist of substances or forms which are determined by something; 
otherwise they could not have the analogue of a part and an ex- 
tense. 

The Five Senses follows the concepts of the earlier works with 
respect to analogues and eminents. We may learn how the spiritual 
or the supreme celestial form acts on the soul by means of corres- 
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pondence and analogy, although the form itself transcends the un- 
derstanding (Five Sen. 684). The Five Senses also has the doc- 
trine of forms which had been developed earlier, for it refers back 
to the previous works at least eight times. 

Although the Worship and Love of God uses a few new terms 
to replace the older ones and does not refer to the earlier works— 
as all the others do — nevertheless, the doctrine of form is the 
same as before (W.L.G. 93), and the concept of analogues and emi- 
nents continues to be used. The emissary rays springing from the 
third beginnings, i.e., from the inmost of the three cortical spher- 
ules, may be compared to the purest fibers, but they may be 
called fibers only by way of analogy or distinction (W.L.G. 92-1). 
They are pure stamens emulous of a fiber because they have a 
little pore permeable to the soul or the life of the supreme. These 
rays dart from the super-celestial form, and so may be called fib- 
ers by supereminence (WLG 92-1, 95-4). 

Swedenborg’s doctrine of the analogues and eminents thus 
supplies the final concepts of his cosmology; the interiors of the 
universe are analogues and eminents of the common things of the 
earth. 1. The interiors of the universe may be learned from the 
forms described in the Principia. 2. The forms are described in the 
Fiber. 3. They seem to be void of space, part, motion and exten- 
sion. 4. This is a paradox. 5. Without something like this there is 
nothing. 6. These forms must be an ordination of entities. 7. The 
soul or spirituous fluid is formed from the first aura of the Prin- 
cipia. 8. There are two principles in this fluid, the physical and 
the psychic. 9. The spirituous fluid is an analogue of a fluid. This 
is illustrated by the action of the simple moving fiber and the 
fleshy motive fiber. 11. Ordinary words are inadequate to describe 
these high forms because they are too unlimited and indefinite. 12. 
They should be called eminent analogues of fibers and forms for 
want of better words to describe them. 

These are the basic concepts of the Universe which Swedenborg 
believed when he was ready to enter the spiritual world and start 
the work of the Second Coming. We should confidently expect to 
find these basic concepts in the Cosmology of the Writings, unless 
indeed we are prepared to admit that the Lord led Swedenborg 
into a totally false concept of the universe as a preparation for 
his mission. As a matter of fact, the writings use the words eminent 
(D.L.W. 100), and analogy (A.C. 4570, D.L.W. 56) in this way. 
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XX. THE CONCEPT OF SPACE IN THE WRITINGS: 


The concept of space in the Writings is the same as that in the 
Philosophic works; it varies somewhat in the Writings in exactly 
the same way that it varies in the Philosophic works. There are no 
statements to this effect, but there are passages which require 
this meaning of the word space. 

The concept of space in the Writings is revealed by a passage 
in the True Christian Religion: 


“Times and spaces were introduced into the world in order that one thing 
may be distinguished from another, the great from the small, the many from 
the few, quantity from quantity, and thus quality from quality . . . Spaces 
were introduced into the natural world by the conglomeration of the earth in- 
to a globe and the filling of it with materials, the parts of which are dis- 
tinct from each other, and at the same time extended. In the spiritual world, 
however, there are not material spaces and times corresponding to them, but 
still there are the appearances of them [i.e. of material spaces]” (T.C.R. 29). 


These few lines contain the essential doctrine of space found 
in the Ontology. “Spaces were introduced into the natural world 
by the conglomeration of the earth into a globe” means the same 
as the Ontology statement, that space has an “upward and a 
downward.” “Filled with materials” is the same as the Ontology 
idea that space consists of triangles and squares. “In the spiritual 
world there are not material spaces,” is the same as the Ontology 
statement that the superior forms always recede from the idea of 
space and figure the more highly they are elevated. “But still there 
are the appearances of them” is the same as the Ontology statement 
that the higher forms have a certain “analogy” and ‘“correspon- 
dence” with the space of bodies. “The great from the small, the 
many from the few”; since this requires the idea that these 
qualities do not exist in the spiritual world — it is like the Ontol- 
ogy statement that the idea of breadth, length and thickness is 
wanting in the higher forms (§. XVII). These five parallels between 
the statements in the True Christian Religion and the Ontology in- 
clude all those essential qualities which together make the concept 
of space in the Ontology. 
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There is an unexpected condition imposed on the natural world 
by this passage, namely, that the natural sun and its aura are 
non-spatial. This is a necessary conclusion because space arose 
only with the formation of the earth. This is not difficult to un- 
derstand, however, if space is a length, area or volume determined 
by the fixed materials of the earth. The second aura of the 
Principia, or the solar aura of the Writings was not at first 
considered non-material, but after the Economy (§. XVI) the sec- 
ond aura received certain mental qualities and the non-materiality 
of the second aura became inevitable. The Fiber is the first to state 
this (266a, §XVI) but it is still the supreme of all natural forms, 
the great expanse (Fiber 266). So the second aura is natural but 
not material. 

So here again the Writings follow the terminology of the On- 
tology. But it is not only the Ontology but the whole of the Phil- 
osophic works which the Writings follow, for space being only that 
which has an up and a down, is found throughout the Philosophic 
Works (§$ XV, XVIII). 


XXI. EXTENSE IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


There is extense in the spiritual world, and that world is a 
world of extended beings and objects. This is stated many times 
in the Writings, and stated in several different ways. The passages 


and references to this effect have already been given (§§ III to 
AULD) 


This, the extended nature of the spiritual world, has often 
been denied because of the many statements that there is no space 
there. But when it is clear that by “space” Swedenborg means dis- 
tance or measure which is determined by the fixed materials of 
the earth, there is no longer any difficulty in understanding that 
there is extension in the spiritual world but no space there. 

The extenses of the spiritual world are not fixed as they are 
in the natural world. The Writings state that 


“in heaven there is not an extense of space such as is in the world .. . The 
extense which is there is not like the extense in the world. In the world the 
extense is determinable and hence measurable, but in heaven the extense is 
not determinable and hence not measurable” (H.H. 85). 
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The extenses of the spiritual world can be called spaces which 
are not fixed, because the common meaning of the words “space” 
and “extense” are the same. The Writings do this several times. 


“In heaven, although there are spaces there as in the world, still nothing is 
estimated there according to spaces but according to states; consequently spac- 
es there cannot be measured as in the world, but they can be seen only from 
the state” (H.H. 198). “The notion and idea of space cannot enter into their 
thoughts although there are spaces with them equally as in the world” (H.H. 
195; see also H.H. 196; D.L.W. 70; S.D. 5623-4). 


These extenses of the spiritual world are also called appear- 
ances because they are not as fixed and measurable as they seem 
to be. 


“In the spiritual world . . . there appear to be spaces similar to the spac- 
es on the earths, but still they are not spaces but appearances, for they are not 
fixed and stated as on the earths; for they can be elongated and contracted, 
they can be changed and varied; and because thus they cannot be so deter- 
mined by measurement they cannot be comprehended there by any natural 
idea” (D.L.W. 7). 


‘(All the things seen in the spiritual world making the spaces 
there, are real objects, more real than the things of the natural 
world. We are assured this by the Writings. 


“Those things which are seen and felt there are not material, but are sub- 
stantial from a spiritual origin; nevertheless, they are real because they are 
from the same origin from which are all things of the [natural] world, but 
with the sole difference that an accessory-like clothing from the sun of the 
natural world is given to those things of the natural world by which they are 
made materials, fixed, stated and measurable” (A.E. 1218 e). 


Times like spaces arose only with the formation of the earth. 
This has already been explained above, namely, that times here 
mean fixed intervals of duration (§: X). 

Spaces are fixed intervals of extense, just as times are fixed 
intervals of duration. Such fixed intervals can exist only on the 
earth. It is for this reason the Writings say, that time and space 
arose only with the earth, space by its conglomeration and time 
by its rotation and revolution, thus that neither time nor space is 
in the spiritual world. 
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XXII: THREE CONTRADICTIONS EXPLAINED: 


Three places in the Writings say or imply that the spiritual 
world or the spiritual organics are not extended: 


“.. . In Heaven there exists neither gravity nor extension, because no 
space” (A.C. 5658). 


“Now because spaces and times cannot be predicated of love and wisdom 
. the expanse around the angelic heaven is not an extense, but still it is 
in the extense of the natural sun” (C.L. 38011). 


“Because the soul is a spiritual substance it has not extension but im- 
pletion. And there is no taking away of parts [in the formation of the seed] 
but there is a production of the whole without any loss from [the father’s 
soul]” (C.L. 220). 


These three numbers, without careful explanations, flatly 
contradict those other numbers which say that there is extension 
in the spiritual world and in spiritual organics. (§§: III to VID). 
This is merely a verbal contradiction, however, because there were 
two different meanings of the word extense, as already shown (§$§: 
XIII, XVI, XVII). If we understand that here Swedenborg used the 
Cartesian meaning of the word “extense,”’ because it was by far 
the most common meaning of this word (§: XIII) these three pas- 
sages merely state, in other words, that there is no space in the 
spiritual world. 


That Swedenborg did use the word extense with the Cartesian 
meaning of “space” in his earlier Philosophical Works, was shown 
in Section XVI. There are also two places in the Ontology where 
he used “‘extense” with this same meaning. 


“|The superior] form is also void of figure, because void of space and extent” 
(Ontology 16); and again, “The soul is not material because it is void of part, 
extent, figure and gravity” (Ontology 48). 


The soul is void of part and figure because these two terms 
may be applied only to lower forms, for the soul has only an ana- 
logue of them (§. XVII). But the statement that the soul is void of 
extent contradicts a statement two pages later that “extension can- 
not be denied to superior forms” (Ontology 55); that is of course, 
unless the word “extense” has two meanings one of which is the 
same as “space.” There is, therefore, no serious reason why Swed- 
enborg should not use the word “‘extense” three times in the Writ- 
ings to mean space. 
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“Extense” meaning “space” is used in the Arcana 5658, be- 
cause there is no space there and no gravity which comes from 
space. : 

In Conjugial Love no. 380, the Spiritual Sun and the expanse 
around it is an appearance. It looks to the angels like the sun of 
the natural world and its natural extense, but the Spiritual Sun is 
no such extense. Therefore the word extense in this number in 
Conjugial Love means a natural extense. 


Conjugial Love no. 220 explains that the soul of the father is 
not an extense which is chopped up into little pieces, to become 
spermatozoa. But the soul of the father forms the seed, each one a 
complete human form (C.L. 183) without any loss of parts from 
the father’s soul. If it were otherwise the father’s soul could not 
form the female souls. This must be the explanation, else it would 
contradict the Arcana no. 444 which states that the spirit after 
death is extended. 


These three passages, apparently contradictory, are thus seen 
to be explained by the most common meaning of the word extense. 


XXIII. THe INFINITE ESSE AND EXTENSE: 


The Writings say that the Divine Esse is not an extense but 
that it is everywhere in the extense, e.g. 


“God is not an extense, but still is in the extense everywhere, thus in the uni- 
verse from first to last” (T.C.R. 78, Ath. Creed 68, 70). 


The Divine Esse is not spatial because the concept of space is 
a measurement fixed by the materials of the earth. There are no 
such measurements in the Divine Esse. It is said that the Divine 
Esse is not an extense because an extense consists of parts, This 
is the Leibnizian meaning (§: XIII), used by Swedenborg in the 
Philosophie works (§: XVI). 

The Leibnizian concept of an extense, namely, that an extense 
must be composed of parts, explains these three passages which 
state that God is not an extense; because the Infinite Esse is one 
and indivisible (D.L.W. 4) because everything Divine coheres as 
one (T.C.R. 8). 

There is another number, however, which describes the Infinite 
Esse as extended and even spacious: 
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“That the infinity of God with respect to spaces is called Immensity, is be- 
cause Immensity is predicated of the large and ample and also of the extend- 
ed, and in this way of the spacious. But that the Infinity of God with re- 
spect to time is called eternity is because eternity is predicated of the pro- 
gressives by which time is measured without end. For example, of the terra- 
queous globe regarded in itself are predicated those things which are of space, 
and of its rotation and progression are predicated those things which are of 
time. The latter also make times and the former make spaces ... In God 
there are no spaces and times ... although from God are the beginnings 
(Initia) of them” (T.C.R. 31, 27). 


“Extended” here has the other meaning of this word, ie., 
something spread out or stretched out. This is the Cartesian mean- 
ing, the more common one (§: XIII) which was used at times by 
Swedenborg in his Philosophic works (§: XVI). This meaning of 
the word extense explains why it can be said that the Divine Esse 
is extended and even spacious. 


The Divine Esse must be Immense and spacious since the Di- 
vine Esse, or the Divine Substance is that from which the whole 
world, spiritual and natural, is created (D.L.W. 198). God must 
be Immense also because God is everywhere present in the Uni- 
verse and rules everything immediately. For God rules the uni- 
verse, not as a king by laws, but as a God who is everywhere and 
sees, knows and provides every single thing, and holds everything 
in order from Himself. (A.C. 8717). 


The spiritual world, however, is called an extense (T.C.R. 29; 
H.H. 419, Ath. Creed 68) because the spiritual atmospheres con- 
stituting that world (D.L.W. 176) are composed of “separate sub- 
stances or very small forms... [with the result] that the fire of 
the [spiritual] Sun is divided into so very many substances or 
forms” (D.L.W. 174). The spiritual atmospheres, being repetitive 
are hence properly called an extense, using this word with both 
meanings. The organics of spirits and angels are likewise repetitive, 
so they also may be called an extense (Ath. Creed 70, A.C. 444). 


Therefore, we must think of the Divine Esse as an enormous 
extense, greater than the whole created universe, but we must be- 
ware of thinking of Him as consisting of parts. God is a man, not 
because He has physical parts or any other kind of parts, but be- 
cause He is Infinite Love and Wisdom. For it is love and wisdom 
though finite, not his physical body, which makes a finite human 
being a man. (A.E. 30). 
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XXIV. Time anp Space Finire Att Tuincs 1n Bots Worzps: 


This statement seems so absurd that it is difficult to see any 
truth in it; and yet the Writings have a statement very much like 
this. Translated as accurately as possible, it is this: 


“But times there are not made distinct into days, weeks, months and 
years, because the Sun there does not appear to rise and set, nor to be car- 
ried around, but remains fixed in the orient in a middle grade between the 
zenith and the horizon. And spaces are there because all things in that world 
are substantial, which in the natural world are material. But about this more 
will be said in the lemma of this chapter. From the above-mentioned things, 
it can be comprehended, that spaces and times finite all and single things 
which are in both worlds, and hence that men are finite not only as to 
their bodies but also as to their souls, likewise angels and spirits” (T.C.R. 29). 


This passage cannot refer to the appearances in the spiritual 
world, because there are many things there which do not appear, 
and many appearances which are not like the original, so they 
cannot finite everything. The Spiritual Sun appears like a sun in 
the heavens, but this appearance could not finite the actual Spir- 
itual Sun because it is omnipresent in the whole universe. (D.L.W. 
290; 10; 108-9; 300). The spiritual atmospheres have no ap- 
pearance except on special occasions, so their appearance could 
not finite anything (A.C. 1621). The interiors of the human or- 
ganic have no appearance; the angels know of them only by rev- 
elation, so their appearance could not finite anything (D.L.W. 432). 
These examples show that the interiors of the macrocosm and of 
the microcosm have no appearance, and consequently their ap- 
pearance cannot finite anything in the spiritual world or the natural 
world. 


The spaces and times of the natural world cannot finite all 
things of the spiritual world by some occult influence, because 
the Spiritual Sun and the spiritual atmospheres were created 
before the existence of natural spaces and times. Nor could the 
spaces and times of the natural world, after they were created, 
finite the spiritual world because this would be physical influx 
which is against the order of creation (H.H. 315; A.C. 5119; 2577; 
lola no. 1). 


This order of creation in no way contravenes that other law 
which states that, when a lower substance is broken up, the 
higher substances of which it is composed remain, for matter is 
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but a congregation of substances (A.C. 6326; compare Fiber 273; 
T.C.R. 280 § 2; A.C. 6465, 7004; 7270). 

The operation of this second law does not permit the natural 
world to affect the spiritual world, because when a lower form or 
substance is broken up, it is gone forever, and the substances thus 
released retain their own form and quality (T.C.R. 32 § 8; C.L. 31). 
A modern example is the electron and other particles which are 
released when the atoms of matter are broken up. 


These teachings leave no possibility that the spaces and 
times of the natural world might return to the spiritual world to 
finite it; consequently, there must be some other kind of time and 
space, different from the spaces of the natural world and the ap- 
pearances of the spiritual world, which finite all things in both 
worlds. 

This other kind of time and space may be discovered if we 
avoid the modern abstract or scientific concepts of time and 
space, and recognize that Swedenborg considered times and spaces 
to be intervals which are marked off in Infinity, times in Endless 
Duration (compare T.C.R. 788), and spaces in Boundless Immen- 
sity. (compare T.C.R. 31; D.L.W. 72, 301). 


“To eternity,’ the Writings say, “is predicated of the progressives by which 
are measured times without end” (T.C.R. 31). These divisions do not exist 
in the Infinite Divine, however, because they come into existence only with 
creation. Nevertheless, “The Infinity of God respective to spaces is called Im- 
mensity, and respective to times is called Eternity. Although they are respec- 
tive, still there is nothing of space in His Immensity and nothing of time in 
His Eternity” (ibid). 


'There are three different kinds of such separations. The first 
two have already been considered, i.e. the real times and spaces 
of the natural world and the equally real appearances of times 
and spaces of the spiritual world. Both have been found inade- 
quate to explain the finition of the universe. 

The last of these separations, causing a third kind of time 
and space, is found in the fine motions of the atmospheres both 
natural and spiritual, and in similar motions in the matters of the 
earth. The Writings describe these motions and so does modern 
science. But since the latter are easier to explain, they should be 
examined first. 

These very fine motions of the natural atmospheres are called 
wave motions, and these motions have times and spaces which 
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are called vibration frequencies and wave lengths. It is these vi- 
bration frequencies and wave lengths which make the colors of 
the rainbow, for these colors differ only in the frequencies and 
lengths of the waves. The color red, in the natural world, has a 
wave length almost twice as long as the color blue. Since the fre- 
quency of the waves and their lengths are the only known dif- 
ference between the blue and the red, and all other colors, it is 
correct to say that these times and the spaces make the colors. 
Modern physics teaches that similar fine motions, having their own 
times and spaces, make the particles of matter which constitute 
the earth. So it is these times and spaces which finite the natural 
world. 


Vibration frequencies and wave lengths, so far as science 
knows, exist only in the natural world, but both exist in the 
spiritual world according to the Writings. Both are found in the 
spiritual atmospheres, and both are described in the human or- 
ganic. The words “vibration frequencies and wave lengths” are not 
used by the Writings to describe either the spiritual activities or 
the natural motions, but the other words used are quite sufficient 
to determine this type of motion. 


The Apocalypse Explained states: 


“Those [natural] ethers and airs acting in volume (volumatim) give heat, and 
modified singularly (singulatim) give light . . . Those auras or atmospheres, 
which are spiritual because they exist from the Lord as a Sun, acting general- 
ly (communiter) present heat, and modified singularly (singulatim) present 
light. That heat which in its essence is love, and that light which in its es- 
sence is wisdom, specifically are called the Divine Truth; and these together 
with the auras, which are also spiritual, are called the Divine Proceeding. 
From these, now, the heavens were created and also the world” (A.E. 726). 


These motions of the spiritual atmospheres are the same type 
of motions found in the natural atmospheres, because almost the 
same words are used to describe the natural and the spiritual ac- 
tivities, and because the one can be known from the other. The 
Apocalypse Explained in a later number states: 


“TNatural] light is a modification or interior action in the substances which 
are outside the sun, also from its fire; those substances in which it is and ex- 
ists are called atmospheres. From a corresponding analogue it can be concluded 
about the heat and light which proceed from the Lord as the Sun in heav- 
en... light proceeding, which is the Divine Truth, is a modification or in- 
terior action in the substances which are outside of Him” (A.E. 944). 
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Motions which are somewhat similar to the waves of the at- 
mospheres, but which are not usually called waves, are assigned 
to the organic forms of the mind — motions which are the sub- 
stantial counterparts of the thoughts and affections of men and 
angels. 


“An idea of these can be acquired from the heart and lungs, that they are 
expansions and compressions, or alternate dilations and contractions, which in 
the heart are called systole and diastole, in the lungs respirations; they are re- 
ciprocal extensions and retensions or expansions and contractions of its lobes. 
These are the mutations and variations of state of the heart and lungs. Sim- 
ilar ones are found in the rest of the viscera of the body, and also similar 
ones are found in their parts by which the blood and the animal juices are 
received and advanced. Similar ones are also found in the organic forms of 
the mind which are the subjects of the affections and thoughts of man, as was 
shown above; with this difference that the expansions and compressions or re- 
ciprocations of these latter are in such superior perfection, respectively, that 
they cannot be expressed by the words of natural language, but only by the 
words of spiritual language, which can sound not otherwise than that they 
are vorticellar ingyrations and egyrations after the manner of a perpetual 
and inflexed helix in the forms receptive of life, of wonderful bundlings to- 
gether (confasciatarum)” (D.P. 319). 


These forms receptive of life are the cortical glands, the phy- 
sical coverings of which can be seen with the microscope (D.L.W. 
373, A.E. 1218e). So these motions must be very small motions 
similar to the vibrations of the atmospheres. 


From the two motions which are heat and light, together with 
the atmospheres which receive them, the heavens were created and 
also the earth (A.E. 726; T.C.R. 76). Since these motions are the 
vibration, frequency and wave length, they are actual times and 
spaces, so it is these times and spaces which finite all things in 
both worlds. This is the explanation of that remarkable passage in 
the True Christian Religion. 


There are, however, difficulties here. What is the difference 
between the several degrees of the universe, if they are all finited 
by time and space? The lower substances and forms will be larger 
and more compressed, and will receive the inflowing Divine in 
less amount. But this by itself would cause the whole universe 
to be one single series of forms. This concept seems to be taught 
by the statement that all the degrees of the universe are “homo- 
geneous,” i.e., made up of the first in the series (D.L.W. 195). 
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There are, therefore, several questions which we would like to 
have answered. 1. What is a perpetual helix? 2. Why do the Writ- 
ings say that the spiritual atmospheres are only forms? 3. What 
is the origin of spiritual motion? 4. What is the difference between 
the form of the natural atmospheres and the form of the spiritual 
atmospheres? 5. What is the solution of the Gordian knot? 6. Why 
did Swedenborg say only in the True Christian Religion, that 
time and space finite all things in both worlds? 


The question which Swedenborg called the Gordian Knot has 
puzzled theologians and philosophers for centuries. How could 
God create the universe from Himself, and yet neither finite Him- 
self nor become a part of the creation? The angels explained this 
problem by comparing the creation to “that in man which has 
been drawn from his life but from which the life has been with- 
drawn” (D.L.W. 55). But this does not explain the real problem; 
it merely states that creation is not continuous with God. That the 
Divine Life is withdrawn from creation. The real problem is how 
this was done. How did God create the universe in such a manner 
that His life is withdrawn, and yet provide the substances of the 
world without finiting His Infinity. 

The Philosophic Works, especially the Principia, supply the 
only answer to this great problem, as well as the answer to these 
other questions. 


XXV. EXPLANATIONS Founp ONLY IN THE PHILOSOPHIC WoRKS: 


The Philosophic Works of Swedenborg hold a unique and an 
anomalous position. They are not Divine Revelation yet they are 
a part of the Second Coming. Swedenborg himself says that he 
could not complete his ideas about creation until his eyes were 
opened into the spiritual world (T.C.R. 76). So his early works 
are not part of the Writings. But, on the other hand, it is im- 
possible to believe that he was led by the Lord into an absolutely 
false concept of the universe — which would have been the case 
if the spiritual world were an absolutely non-extended world. He 
could not have entered the spiritual world as he did, without this 
previous training. Therefore, the early works are a part of the 
second coming. The Principia consequently represents Sweden- 
borg’s early approach to the doctrine of creation, and it should 
be infilled and exalted by studies from the Writings. 
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In his letter to Oetinger (Doc. 232) and in the little work called 
Influx (20) Swedenborg calls himself a philosopher and a teacher 
of natural truth, but there seems to be no other direct reference 
to his early efforts. The lack of back references may have been 
due to a feeling that they were not necessary. But to the modern 
student, there are many things in the Writings which cannot be 
explained without suggestions from the early works. So it seems 
that Swedenborg, without realizing it, did in his own mind actually 
refer to his early works, for these works answer many questions 
if they are carefully examined. 


1. What is a perpetual and inflexed helix? The Writings use 
these words to describe the structure of the spiritual organics of 
the mind. (D.P. 319), and also the fluxion of forces in the spiritual 
world, even in every last point (S.D. 2318). But the Writings never 
explain what a helix is, although they do suggest that a helix is 
a screw thread. (D.P. 211). Modern dictionaries say that the ori- 
ginal Greek word helix meant anything twisted, such as a grape 
vine, and that today it means a form like a screw thread. This 
offers a little but only a very little help in understanding the in- 
terior structure of the human organics which are described as 
globules or spherules (D.L.W. 432). The Philosophic Works, how- 
ever, explain what a perpetual helix is, and also why it is a glo- 
bule or spherule. 

The Principia describes the form of the substances which con- 
stitute the interiors of the world, and it supplies mechanical draw- 
ings which show how the helix can take the form of a spherule. 
Here these forms are called spirals, perpetually circular, infinitely 
circular (Pt. I, chapt. II no. 21, §§: 2-3) and perpetual helices 
(Pt. I, chapt. III no. 19, §: 4). The Principia does not discriminate 
between the forms of the different finites, but leaves this for later 
works. 

The “Doctrine of Forms” in The Fiber (§: XIX) develops the 
concept of multiple perpetuities in the higher forms, so that the 
higher the form the more perpetuities. The highest of these forms 
is impossible to describe because it is incomprehensible to human 
minds, for it has in it all that is Eternal, Infinite and Holy (The 
Fiber 268) so that any description of it sounds like a paradox 
(266a). This agrees with the statement in the Diary “The influx of 
life from the Lord inflows by a form like a perpetual spiral 
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(quasi perpetuo spiralem), and which form no one can know be- 
sides the Lord” (S.D. 3495). 

These forms, although called Divine and Holy, are still called 
natural because in the early works Swedenborg used the word 
natural to mean anything created (The Infinite p. 136, 1902 ed., 
The Fiber 266a, 269). This may be the explanation of that num- 
ber in the Diary which states that these forms are all within na- 
ture (S.D. 3482-4. See below). 

So the Philosophic Works are needed to explain what a per- 
petual helix is, and why it is a globule or spherule. 


2. Why do the Writings say that the spiritual atmospheres are only 
forms? (A.C. 7004). In addition to the spiritual heat and light in- 
flowing from the Lord, there are in the Spiritual World the least 
forms which are the spiritual atmospheres (D.L.W. 174), the hu- 
man organics ($: V) and other extended organics (§: VII). These 
are the substances of the spiritual world listed in the Writings. 
The Writings say that these substances are only forms. “A unit 
without a form does not exist, for the form makes the unit” (D.P. 
4). It is the form which gives a unit its quality (ibid; T.C.R. 53) 
and this law applies not only to visible things and to interior na- 
ture, but also to the spiritual world and to man (ibid; see also 
A.C. 7270, 4224, 6465). 


‘Combine this law with the statement that all things in heaven 
and on earth are finited by time and space, and there results the 
unavoidable conclusion that the substances of the universe, the 
spiritual world as well as the natural, are nothing but spatial 
forms. This conclusion, without some further explanation, makes 
the whole world look like an empty something; makes the world 
look as if it were made out of nothing. The explanation needed 
here is given in the Principia. 

The Principia explains that the first created thing, the Natural 
Point, is a form produced by a motion in the Infinite Substance, 
a perpetuo-vortical form. This motion is not a part of finition. 
Therefore the created point is nothing but the form (Prin. Pt. I 
chapt. II, no. 11). The Natural Point is not an empty form, made 
from nothing, because the Infinite is real, and the point is thus 
real also. The series of finites are also merely forms, because each 
one is composed of an aggregate of finites of the next superior de- 
gree, so that the form of the aggregate is all that exists in any 
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finite which is entirely its own. The same is true for the atmos- 
pheric particles. 

In this way the Principia explains why all the substances of 
creation are spatial forms but not created out of nothing; very real 
because the Infinite is real. This method of creation produces the 
problem of the Gordian Knot (D.L.W. 283, Influx 11) which will 
be considered below (see p. 60). 

The doctrine of forms of the Principia and The Fiber seems to 
be questioned by one passage in the Diary (S.D. 3482-4). Here 
Swedenborg refers to his earlier perception of forms, and describes 
them in such a way that the “Doctrine of Forms” of The Fiber 
seems to be indicated, and then he makes the critical statement 
that these forms are all ‘within nature.” This statement seems to 
indicate that the helices of the Principia are all natural, but there 
are many other passages to the contrary. The organic forms of the 
mind are “a perpetual and inflexed helix” (D.P. 319); the spiri- 
tual organism of the mind “consists of perpetual helixes (ex per- 
petuis helicibus, T.C.R. 578); evil closes the mind which is 
“twisted like a spiral in the opposite direction” (C.L. 203; D.L.W. 
204, 263, D.P. 319); life from the Lord inflows “by a form like 
(quasi) a perpetual spiral’ (S.D. 3495); and the flux of forms 
in the spiritual world is “by helices from left to right toward 
their centers” (S.D. 2318). These passages show beyond question 
that there are spirals and perpetual helices in the spiritual world, 
so that aberrent passage in the Diary must be elliptical, and the 
Principia forms must apply to the spiritual world, because no one 
knows what a perpetual helix is without the Principia. 


3. What is the origin of a spiritual motion? For there is mo- 
tion in the Spiritual World (§ VI). The Lord from the Sun pours 
the motions of life into the universal angelic heaven (D.L.W. 392), 
because there is no other origin of all conatus, forces, activity and 
motion than the Divine Love (D. Love XX). The result is that 
all activity and motion even on the earth is uncreated (T.C.R. 
472). This activity or motion is the Divine Proceeding which has 
created the heaven and the earth (A.E. 639, 726; D.L.W. 52). 
This is the doctrine of creation found in the Principia, for here 
all creation is produced by motion, as described just above. 

The Writings do not describe the form of this motion but the 
Principia does. Each finite has a rotary motion around its axis, like 
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the earth’s daily rotation; also a progressive motion which is a 
twisting motion of the axis, like the oscillation of the earth’s pol- 
ar axis, and finally a local motion corresponding to the earth’s 
motion around the sun. These are the external motions of the fin- 
ites. Each finite also has an internal motion which is a flowing 
motion of the inner finites of which each finite is formed. These 
motions are not as simple as the motions of the planets; they are 
far more complicated for they are perpetual and influxed helices. 
Since the Writings reveal that such helices are in the spiritual 
world, it follows that the motions of the Principia and The Fiber 
are the motions referred to in the Writings. 

The Writings say that the force implanted from the first crea- 
tion is a conatus (A.C. 5173), that no motion can exist without a 
conatus (A.C. 9473), that a conatus can produce nothing unless it 
is converted into motion (D.L.W. 218), that if the conatus ceases 
the motion stops (A.C. 8911) and that the origin of all conatus and 
motion is the Divine Love (D. Love XX). 

This is the Principia teaching in almost the same words. The 
motion which produces the natural point is in the Infinite and 
part of the Infinite, but it is not the ordinary kind of motion, be- 
cause there is no substantial in the Infinite to be moved. [Note the 
mistranslation in both English editions of the Principia.] (Pt. I, 
chapt. II no. 13a). This motion is therefore pure and total motion, 
or all motion (ibid. 12a). Pure and total motion is to be conceived 
as an effort (conatus) to motion or an internal state, for it is ev- 
erywhere present at the same time. It is hence incomprehensible 
(ibid 12b). This effort or conatus is immediately converted into 
true motions, the three external motions of the Natural Point, 
Coide2-20,22b; Chapt. IIT) . 

Swedenborg’s concept of spiritual motion and form in the 
Writings is undoubtedly superior to that in the Philosophie works, 
but it would seem that the early works contain the better des- 
cription of the two. This is probably because the one is philoso- 
phy and the other mostly religion. Whatever the case, the Prin- 
cipia and The Fiber together seem to give the best description pos- 
sible in natural language. 


4, What is the difference between the form of the natural at- 
mospheres and that of the spiritual atmospheres? According to 
statements in the Writings: 1. the spiritual atmospheres are active, 
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the natural atmospheres are passive (Coro. 17); 2. the natural at- 
mospheres surround the spiritual atmospheres as the shell sur- 
rounds the nut, the bark the tree, and the maters and membranes 
surround the brain (T.C.R. 76, 78); 3. the lower atmospheres are 
compressed more and more until they become the fixed matters 
of the earth (D.L.W. 302); 4. the natural atmospheres are more 
compounded and larger in size than the spiritual atmospheres 
because of a lower discrete degree (§: III); 5. the heavenly socie- 
ties are gyrated according to a certain form, which the angels do 
not feel, as men do not feel the motions of the earth (A.C. 4041); 
6. the spiritual extense (atmospheres) is substantial, while the 
natural extense is material (T.C.R. 29); and 7. the spiritual at- 
mospheres like the natural atmospheres are separate substances 
or very small forms (D.L.W. 174). These seem to be the seven dif- 
ferences of form between the two sets of atmospheres as they are 
given in the Writings. They give, however, but a confused picture 
of the form of these atmospheres. Something more is needed. 

The Principia offers a clear picture, together with illustra- 
tions, of atmospheric units which have those seven qualities list- 
ed in the Writings. According to the Principia, the units of the 
atmospheres are very minute elastic forms often compared to ex- 
ceedingly minute bubbles. Swedenborg calls these units elemen- 
tary particles (e.g. chap. VI) and sometimes bullae (ibid., pt. III, 
chapt. X no. 3-4; Misc. Observations, pt. III). These elementary 
particles have an active center and a passive envelope. The active 
center, corresponding to the air in the bubble, is composed of fin- 
ites spinning and gyrating freely, or of higher elementary par- 
ticles likewise in gyration; the passive envelope, corresponding to 
the water in the bottle, is composed of finites closely linked to- 
gether but still flowing in a vortical or perpetuo-helical form. The 
Principia calls these passive because they cannot act on anything so 
long as they are linked together in the envelope. 

In the Principia Swedenborg did not discriminate between the 
spiritual and the natural atmospheres, because this could not be 
done until his eyes were opened into the spiritual world. But is 
it not reasonable to assume, that he later discovered his elemen- 
tary particles to be both spiritual and natural atmospheres? Cer- 
tain it is that all of the seven qualities pertaining to form, listed 
in the Writings, are remarkably well explained by the Principia 
elementary particles. The active centers become the spiritual at- 
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mospheres, and the passive envelopes the natural atmospheres. 

A comparison of the different qualities shows this: 1. The 
active and passive nature of the two sets of atmospheres described 
in the Writings is paralleled by the description of the active cen- 
ter and passive envelope of the Principia atmospheres. 2. The nut 
and shell relation described in the Writings is described and pic- 
tured in the Principia. 3. The compression of the atmospheres end- 
ing in the earths is described in the Philosophic works as well as 
in the Writings. 4. The greater size of the lower atmospheres and 
the more compounded structure is shown more clearly in the 
Philosophic works than in the Writings. 5. The unperceived gyra- 
tion of the spiritual atmospheres is paralleled by the gyrations of 
the atmospheres of the Principia. 6. The substantial nature of the 
spiritual extense and the material nature of the natural extense, 
taught in the Writings, corresponds to the substantial extent of 
the superior forms and the material extent of the lower forms of 
the Ontology; and it is only the Ontology which explains the 
difference between them (Ontology 56-7). 7. The separate sub- 
stances, that is, least forms (A.C. 4224) of the Writings are dem- 
onstrated throughout the Principia. 

The number of the spiritual atmospheres, three, and the 
same number of the natural atmospheres, three, do not fit in 
completely with the Principia; some adjustments must therefore, 
be made; but this is not the place to consider them. It needs only 
to be said here, that it is not likely Swedenborg would get every- 
thing correctly listed without direct help from above. 

There are, however, certain other difficulties which may be 
met here. The objection has been raised that if the units of the 
spiritual atmospheres were shut up inside the natural units as the 
theory indicates, the angels and spirits could not communicate with 
each other by means of the spiritual atmospheres, nor could the 
spiritual atmospheres press around the bodies of spirits and angels 
to hold them together. 

It has been suggested that the shells which are the natural at- 
mospheres are transparent to spiritual waves, and that both these 
physical phenomena of the spiritual world can be explained by 
well known phenomena of wave action. Communication by wave 
action which passes through solid matter is an everyday occurrence 
in radio and television. Sometimes there is obstruction but much 
of the time there is not enough to be noticed. Light waves travel 
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through glass, and heat waves through any kind of solid matter. 
In most of these cases, waves of the ether travel through substan- 
ces several discrete degrees lower than themselves. Why cannot the 
same laws operate in the spiritual world but in a much more per- 
fect way? Swedenborg noticed that waves which he called tremul- 
ations pass through solid matter after passing through the ether 
from the sun, and also that many waves in the same medium do 
not cause confusion or destruction of the waves (Tremulation pp. 
3, 13, Misc. Observations pp. 84-86). Should not these laws be 
applicable to spiritual substance? This is made highly probable 
by the fact that, interiorly within the envelopes of the natural 
atmospheres are the same finites or the same spiritual substances 
which compose the spiritual atmospheres; this follows from the 
doctrine of discrete degrees (§: III). 


The pressure of the spiritual atmospheres on the bodies of 
spirits and angels can be explained also by wave action, though 
the phenomena are not so familiar. It is known to astronomers that 
waves of light from the sun exert pressure on the tails of comets, 
and drive them away from the sun, so that at times the tails pre- 
cede the comets, and the physicists explain that sunlight drives the 
finer particles of matter lying outside the earth’s atmosphere into 
circles around the earth (Science 6 Oct. 1961, “Lifetime of Orbit- 
ing Dipoles”’). 

If these two objections are not satisfactorily explained by 
modern wave phenomena, as above attempted, any other explana- 
tion of the shell and nut characteristic will meet the same diffi- 
culties because they are inherent in the shell-nut character. 


5. What is the solution of the “Gordian Knot’? The solution 
of the problem called the Gordian Knot (D.L.W. 283) found in 
the early works of Swedenborg, is much more satisfying than the 
solution offered Swedenborg by the angels. In other words, Swe- 
denborg’s own philosophic solution of this problem is more com- 
plete than the angelic idea (D.L.W. 55; § XXIII). 

The Principia makes the solution of this problem quite easy, 
though it does not use the words Gordian Knot. The Natural Point 
is a form generated in the Infinite Substance by motion; the form 
is the only thing which is created, the form alone is the Natural 
Point. The activity is itself uncreated. If these strict qualifications 
are kept clearly in mind, it is easily seen that form is not the In- 
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finite Substance, because the form is finite and bounded, while 
the Substance is infinite and unbounded. Therefore, the whole 
creation is form (§ XXIV). This satisfies all the requirements 
set forth in the Writings. The Infinite Esse is substance itself, the 
only substance. 2. All creation is form (see above). 3. God is om- 
nipresent in the universe in the strictest meaning of these words. 
4. The Infinite Esse is the substance from which and in which the 
universe is created. 5. The infinite esse is not finited by creation. 
6. The Infinite Esse is not a part of creation. 7. The universe must 
be continually created in order to exist (D.L.W. 55, 198, 283, C.L. 
86; Influx 4). 

The true nature of the Natural Point was laboriously inves- 
tigated shortly after the Principia in the little work called The In- 
finite. Here this problem of creation is called the Gordian Knot 
for the first time (Infinite 1902 ed. p. 9). This study is made 
unnecessarily difficult by the use of a number of words to signify 
the Natural Point, the Simple being the most common (ibid, p. 31). 
Five or more terms or phrases are used, but they all refer to the 
Point (ibid. pp. 93, 154). Unfortunately the term simple as well as 
first finite is sometimes used to denote the first finite of the 
Principia (ibid. 156). 

Swedenborg draws a fundamental distinction between an in- 
termediate and a connection. A mean between the Infinite and the 
finite, or a middle cause, could be neither finite nor infinite, 
for neither would be a middle cause. It could not be an interme- 
diate cause partaking of both because these two are distinct from 
each other. Therefore, there can be no intermediate between the 
Infinite and the finite (ibid. p. $2, 143). But there must be a con- 
nection between the finite world and the Infinite God. To find the 
nature of this connection is the object of the book called The In- 
finite. The English translation carries over the Latin word for 
connection because of its importance, Hence we have the Nexus 
Gbid- p. 93). 

The Nexus is not the same as the simple or pure simple be- 
cause the Nexus is infinite or unbounded (ibid. pp. 89, 94, 97, 103, 
143, 179), while the simple has one boundary (ibid., p. 15). The 
simple is not finite, however, because two boundaries are neces- 
sary for an entity to be truly finite (ibid. pp. 15, 156). The simple 
is sometimes said to be infinite because it is not finite, but in 
reality it is neither infinite nor finite (ibid. p. 156). The simple is, 
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however, created (ibid. pp. 28, 105). The simple is in fact an in- 
definite number of primes (ibid. p. 31), and each one of which is 
the smallest thing in the World (ibid. pp. 31, 105, 714) and since 
the simple is not composed of parts it may be said to be destitute 
of extension, space, dimensions and figure (ibid. p. 154, § XV-XVI). 

The Nexus on the other hand is one (ibid. p. 101), and since 
the Nexus is infinite, the Nexus is immense (ibid. pp. 70, 11, 12). 
What then is the Nexus? A Nexus is “either some principle in the 
causate from the cause, or it is that to which the causate owes 
its all” (tbid., p. 93). The Nexus between the Infinite and the 
finite is, therefore, that in the finite which is from the Infinite. 
This can be nothing other than the Infinite substance and its mo- 
tion, or its conatus to motion, which is in the simple. The Nexus 
is therefore the Infinite which is within the simple. The Nexus is 
the Only Begotten Son of God (ibid., p. 102), while the universal 
Divine Substance is the Father. They may be called two persons, 
but “in infinity and divinity they are one and the same” (ibid., p. 
101). 

This is Swedenborg’s solution of the Gordian Knot in The In- 
finite. The Substance within the first created entity is the Nexus 
which is the same as the Infinite. The first created entity, the 
pure simple or primitive is a set of minute forms having reality 
only because of the Nexus, but having a quality in no manner akin 
to the Infinite. So the Infinite Nexus is within the created uni- 
verse but not a part of it. 


This solution appears in the Writings in a very different man- 
ner. The Latin word Nexus is used only in a general way to mean 
a connection, but so far as I can find, the Nexus meaning the 
Divine Human is not to be found. This solution appears indirectly, 
however, in the statements about the Spiritual Sun. There are 
three different sets of statements about this Sun which do not 
agree with one another. And this seems to indicate that the Nexus 
and the simple are still good theology. 


(1) There are the statements that the Spiritual Sun is the Lord. 
These are found in the early parts of the Writings; there are nearly 
fifty in the Arcana, four in the Diary, eight in the Apocalypse Ex- 
plained and five in Heaven and Hell. (2) There are statements that 
the Spiritual Sun is not the Lord but is the first proceeding of 
the Divine Love and Wisdom (D.L.W. 93, 97, 290, etc.). These 
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occur in the latter half of the Writings. (3) At the end of the Writ- 
ings in the True Christian Religion, there are the statements that 
the Spiritual Sun is the first of finition (no. 29); that it consists 
of primitives (no. 33). 

These conflicting statements mean one of two things. Either 
Swedenborg changed his mind, or he made statements which are 
only apparently opposed, because they represent different aspects 
of the Spiritual Sun. When the Spiritual Sun is the Lord, it has 
the aspect of the Nexus; when the Spiritual Sun consists of primi- 
tives which are created, it has the aspect of the simple taught in 
the little book called The Infinite. So it appears that throughout 
the Writings, Swedenborg had this earlier solution “in the back of 
his mind.” These conflicting statements also indicate that Sweden- 
borg was gradually returning to the ideas and terminology of 
his early works. 


6. Why did Swedenborg say only in the “True Christian Re- 
ligion,” that time and space finite all things in both worlds? Swe- 
denborg changed from the common people’s concept of space to the 
concept of space in his early works ($$ XV, XVI). Here it will be 
remembered, he says, that the Natural Point does not fill space 
unless it be understood as simple, because it is not composed of 
parts by which it can be measured; but that the first finite does 
fill space because it can be measured in terms of the Point. The 
space of the Point does actually finite all things in both worlds, 
and it may be that this space rather than the form of the atmos- 
phere is referred to in T.C.R. 29 (§: XXIII). Certainly this space 
is quite different from a space which is determined by the fixed 
materials of the earth, 


But why did Swedenborg make this change in terminology so 
near the end of his life? It could be that he felt uncertain about 
his early concepts after his entrance into the other world, and 
only late in life saw that they were true — but this does not have 
the “right ring.” He shows some approach to the Principia idea in 
the Divine Love and Wisdom. So I think there must have been 
some change outside of Swedenborg himself. 

Swedenborg was not interested in contemporary theology (Ac- 
ton, Letters and Memorials of Swedenborg, p. 630) so the change 
must have been in the Philosophic world. There was such a change 
connected with the philosophy of Newton, not that Newton him- 
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self changed but that the interest and reception of his theory of 
space and gravity changed. Swedenborg must have felt this change 
because he was always interested in Newton. 

Although Newton published (1687) well before Swedenborg, 
his ideas were not at first believed. The Scottish Universities were 
the first to accept them, and by 1727 all English Universities were 
Newtonian (Peter Doig, A Concise History of Astronomy, p. 895). 
But, in Europe, Newton’s gravitation was strenuously opposed by 
Leibniz, Huygens and the mathematicians, so that his ideas re- 
ceived little support; in 1730, the Paris Academy of Sciences gave 
its first prize for an essay written on the principles of Descartes, 
and only the second prize to a Newtonian essay (ibid. p. 88). Short- 
ly after this, Voltaire published a short satire supporting gravita- 
tion, and this started a more general acceptance of Newton (ibid. 
88). But it was not until 1758 that certain difficult calculations 
gave the first great post-Newtonian Triumph for the law of gravi- 
tation (ibid., 90). 

Newton’s absolute space, necessary for gravitation, was very 
different from the “common people’s’” idea of space. Thus more 
than one meaning of the word space came into use. This seems to 
be the reason why Swedenborg returned to his own earlier mean- 
ing of the word space in his publication, addressed primarily to 
the intelligent. 


XXVI. CoNCLUSION 


We are now ready for the answer to the first question. Is there 
space in the spiritual world? No, There is no space in the spiritual 
world. But there is extension there. 

These two answers are contradictory if we take the modern 
meaning of these two words, because the dictionary says that they 
mean the same thing. To Swedenborg however, they had a different 
meaning. A space is a distance, area or volume determined by the 
fixed materials of the earth, while an extense is something spread 
out or stretched out, whether on the earth or not. So with Swed- 
enborg’s meanings there is no space in the spiritual world, but 
there is extense there. 

These different meanings of the words space and extension 
were in use in Swedenborg’s day, they were used in the Philosophic 
Works, and so they were used in the Writings. And when these 
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meanings are used today to interpret the Writings, they remove a 
number of difficulties. 

But this is not a complete explanation because both these 
words had other meanings with Swedenborg’s contemporaries, and 
these other meanings find their way into the philosophic works and 
into the Writings. 

The word extense frequently meant exactly the same as the 
word space, so when this meaning is used, it must be said that 
there is no extense in the spiritual world. The word extense also 
occasionally meant something which consists of parts or is repeti- 
tive, and so it is said that the Infinite Divine is not an extense, 
but that the spiritual atmospheres are. 


The word space sometimes meant a distance, area or volume 
without any connection with the earth, that is to say, a space 
could be a size relative to something existing before the earth was 
formed. Swedenborg used space with this meaning in the Principia 
description of the Natural Points and the finites, and also in the 
True Christian, Religion where he says that time and space finite 
all things in the spiritual world. 


If this appeal to different meanings of the same words seems 
arbitrary and unjustified, consider the nature of human language; 
there are not nearly enough words to express our ideas, so many 
words have double and even multiple meanings. The word time 
for example has nine meanings. The noun space is given six mean- 
ings in our dictionaries, two of which are the meanings referred to 
just above. And the noun extension is given three meanings, only 
one of which is used above, so that one of Swedenborg’s meanings 
has been lost. Certain it is that words in Swedenborg’s day must 
have had multiple meanings, for there are many more words in 
the modern English language than there were in Swedenborg’s 
Latin. 

So the appeal to multiple meanings has good grounds to sup- 
port it; and the best of these is that it explains a number of ap- 
parent contradictions in the Writings which have not been ex- 
plained in any other way. Multiple meanings of words must be 
the explanation, because Swedenborg otherwise would contradict 
himself without ever seeming to notice the contradiction. He did 
not notice the contradiction — just as we do not today with our 
multiple meanings — because there was no contradiction. 
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